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This  dissertation  covers  details  behind  the  design,  fabrication,  and 
characterization  of  850  nm  vertical-cavity  surface  emitting  lasers  (VCSELs).  The 
lasers  of  this  work  have  unique  features  that  have  been  gradually  implemented  into 
the  VCSEL  devices  for  high  performance  operation.  The  lasers  use  a shallow- 
implant  for  forming  the  aperture.  The  bottom  mirror  is  an  AlAs/AlGaAs 
semiconductor-based  distributed  bragg  reflector  (DBR)  and  the  top  light-output 
mirror  is  an  SiCVTiC^  dielectric-based  DBR.  Intra-cavity  contacts  are  formed  on  the 
lasers,  making  them  amenable  for  flip-chip  bonding  to  integrated  circuits.  A step-by- 
step  treatment  is  given  for  the  fabrication  of  the  devices  including  how  to  achieve 
these  special  features. 

Complete  device  characterization  was  performed  including  electrical,  optical, 
and  temperature  dependence  measurements  were  performed.  Results  from  light- 
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current-voltage  (LIV)  measurements,  optical  spectra,  temperature  dependence 
measurements,  and  small  and  large-signal  analysis  (10  Gb/s  operation  was  achieved) 
are  presented  and  an  analysis  of  the  results  is  given.  Some  of  the  results  from  the 
electrical  characterization  of  the  devices  were  used  to  create  a model  for  calculating 
the  device  series  resistance.  Results  from  the  device  series  calculations  closely  agree 
with  values  obtained  from  experiment.  The  device  series  resistance  model  was  used 
in  part  for  a finite-difference  approach  in  estimating  the  temperature  profile  in  an 
operating  VCSEL,  because  a portion  of  the  heat  generation  in  VCSELs  is  due  to  Joule 
resistive  heating  in  the  layers  of  the  semiconductor.  Good  agreement  between 
experimental  and  theoretical  results  was  obtained. 

Various  computer  simulations  were  performed  in  the  design  of  the  lasers  and 
for  predicting  the  performance  of  the  lasers.  Stopping  and  Range  of  Ions  in  Matter 
(SRIM)  software  was  used  to  simulate  the  ion  implantation  steps  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  process  that  includes  forming  the  aperture  of  the  lasers  and  for  capacitance 
reduction  in  the  lasers.  TFCalc  was  used  to  simulate  the  reflectivity  of  the  high- 
reflectivity  distributed  bragg  reflectors  (DBRs)  which  are  an  important  part  of  the 
VCSELs.  TFCalc  was  also  used,  as  well  as  SimWindows  software,  to  calculate  the 
electric  field  intensity  wave  in  the  device  for  verifying  the  high  finesse  of  the  optical 
cavity. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

1 . 1 Historical  Background 

Vertical-cavity  surface-emitting  lasers  (VCSELs)  were  at  one  time  considered 
nothing  more  than  laboratory  device  novelties.  This  attitude  towards  these  devices  in 
academia  and  in  industry  has  changed  largely  due  to  the  improvements  in  device 
performance,  and  the  benefits  of  using  VCSELs  that  have  been  realized.  The  device 
performance  of  the  VCSEL  has  come  a long  way  from  the  first  reported  surface- 
emitting  laser  in  1977,  a GalnAsP/InP  laser  that  was  pulse-operated  at  77  K.1  From 
pulse-operated  to  continuous-wave  operation  of  the  present  day  devices,  the  standards 
on  VCSEL  device  performance  has  increased.  Device  performance  since  1977  has 
improved  so  much  that  it  is  almost  expected  that  the  devices  have  sub-milliampere 
threshold  currents  and  a few  milliwatts  of  output  power. 

Prior  to  the  first  demonstration  of  the  VCSEL,  researchers  explored  other 
methods  of  obtaining  surface  emission.  Rather  than  using  a vertical  cavity,  device 
designs  that  were  based  very  close  to  edge-emitting  laser  technology  directed  the 

• ■ .9 

beam  so  that  surface  emission  could  be  achieved.  It  was  soon  realized  that  the  cost 
benefits  of  having  a surface  emitting  laser  was  diminished  with  these  types  of 
designs. 
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Researchers  early  on  in  the  development  of  the  VCSEL  realized  the  important 
advantages  that  these  devices  could  have.  All  of  these  advantages  are  in  comparison 

to  edge-emitting  lasers  since  they  were  and  still  are  in  most  applications  the  dominant 
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diode  laser  being  used.  Namely: 

1)  The  laser  device  is  fabricated  by  a fully  monolithic  structure. 

2)  A densely  packed  two-dimensional  laser  array  could  be  fabricated. 

3)  The  initial  probe  test  could  be  performed  before  separation  into  chips. 

4)  Dynamic  single  longitudinal  mode  operation  is  expected  because  of  its  large 
mode  spacing  (=100-200  A). 

5)  It  is  possible  to  vertically  stack  multithin-film  functional  optical  devices  on  to 
the  surface  emitting  laser. 

6)  A narrow  circular  beam  is  achievable. 

The  authors  gave  very  good  insight  on  the  benefits  of  the  VCSELs  at  the  time,  but 
since  then  even  more  benefits  of  using  these  devices  have  emerged.  For  example, 
VCSELs  have  been  shown  to  have  very  high  direct-modulation  rates,  can  be 
processed  so  that  they  can  easily  be  integrated  into  logic  circuits,  and  have  exhibited 
low  operating  powers. 

During  the  early  years  of  research  on  VCSELs,  very  high  threshold  currents 
were  being  reported.  The  gain  region  of  a vertical  cavity  is  much  smaller  in  volume 
than  that  for  an  in-plane  cavity  of  an  edge-emitter.  Critics  of  the  developing  VCSEL 
technology  did  not  foresee  a way  of  overcoming  this,  and  did  not  give  it  the 
credibility  for  being  a displacing  technology  for  edge-emitters.  Researchers  learned 
that  by  using  very  high-reflectivity  mirrors,  the  device  performance  of  the  VCSEL 
greatly  improved  and  placed  it  on  a competitive  landscape  with  edge-emitters.  Early 
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structures  used  alloy  mirrors  in  the  VCSEL  with  reflectivities  of  80%  and  lower.1 
Present  state  of  the  art  VCSELs  use  multi-layer  distributed  bragg  reflectors  that  can 
obtain  >95%  reflectivity.  The  higher  reflectivity  increases  the  gain  per  photon 
created  in  the  laser  by  preserving  the  generated  photons  inside  the  cavity,  and  thus 
reducing  the  threshold  current  of  the  VCSELs. 

Advances  in  improvement  of  the  current  confinement  in  the  VCSELs  also 
helped  in  advancing  reduction  in  the  threshold  current.  Some  early  designs  for 
current  confinement  used  etched  air-posts,  mesas  buried  with  polyimide,  and  buried 
heterostructures,  which  use  an  epitaxial  regrowth  step.  Present  state  of  the  art  850  nm 
devices  use  an  ion  implantation  or  selective  oxidation  step  to  form  the  current 
confining  aperture. 

Methods  in  the  growth  of  the  VCSEL  epitaxial  structure  also  underwent 
refinement  since  its  inception.  The  early  device  structures  were  grown  using  liquid 
phase  epitaxy  (LPE),  which  produces  semiconductor  material  with  poor  surface 
morphology.  The  use  of  metal-organic  vapor  deposition  to  grow  the  epitaxial 
structure  for  the  VCSEL  was  first  performed  in  1987. 3 The  improvement  of  using  a 
precise  growth  method  with  excellent  uniformity  and  thickness  control  was 
recognized,  and  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  VCSEL  structures  grown  presently  are 
performed  using  high  precision  growth  methods  such  as  MOCVD,  MBE,  and  GS- 
MBE. 

In  1989,  the  first  reported  current-injected  850  nm  VCSEL  operating  at  room 
temperature  was  reported.4  This  device  incorporated  special  features  at  the  time,  such 
as  a short  optical  cavity  for  the  time  (~5.5  pm)  and  dielectric-based  high  reflectivity 
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mirrors  (SiO/TiC^).  Single  longitudinal  mode  operation  over  a range  of  more  than 
50  K was  observed.  The  threshold  current  and  maximum  output  power  were  a 
respectable  30  mA  and  1.6  mW.  The  demonstration  of  an  electrically  pumped 
VCSEL  with  single-mode  characteristics  really  generated  attention  towards  these 
devices  as  a viable  and  practical  laser.  Following  this  report,  the  research  on 
VCSELs  grew  tremendously.  Device  performance  and  innovations  increased  rapidly 
thereafter. 

Although  many  of  the  early  VCSELs  were  designed  for  long- wavelength 
emission,  to  date  the  majority  of  the  work  and  the  best  results  reported  for  VCSELs 
are  for  the  short  wavelength  850  nm  VCSEL.  These  devices  are  based  on  the 
AlxGa1.xAs/GaAs  materials  system  and  benefited  from  the  mature  research 
foundation  that  was  established  for  electronic  devices  based  on  this  material  system. 
These  factors  and  additional  advances  in  VCSEL  processing  technology  helped  to 
produce  devices  that  were  manufacturable.  Presently,  there  are  numerous  companies 
that  manufacture  850  nm  VCSELs  and  more  recently  long-wavelength  1310  nm 
VCSELs. 

1.2  Companies  Manufacturing  VCSELs 

1,2.1  850  nm  VCSELs 

Emcore  Corporation,  originally  an  MOCVD  equipment  company  for 
compound  semiconductor  crystal  growth,  is  manufacturing  VCSELs  for 
telecommunications  applications.  The  company  included  a foray  into  manufacturing 
VCSELs  as  part  of  their  financial  growth  strategy  in  hopes  of  larger  profit  margins. 
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They  gained  their  VCSEL  expertise  with  their  acquisition  of  MODE  (Micro-Optical 
Devices),  a company  started  by  VCSEL  researchers  from  Sandia  National 
Laboratories.  Their  VCSEL  technology  is  based  on  VCSELs  with  oxide  apertures. 
Their  current  VCSEL  products  include  1 x 4 and  1x12  arrays  operating  at  2.5  Gb/s 
and  3.125  Gb/s,  respectively.  They  also  currently  offer  discrete  devices  operating  up 
to  10  Gb/s.  They  have  been  in  a three-year  agreement  with  Agilent  Technologies 
since  November  2000  to  supply  parallel  optical  transceivers  using  VCSELs.  Agilent 
is  using  these  transceivers  to  build  terabit-scale  networking  equipment. 

In  1996,  Honeywell  Sensing  and  Control,  a division  of  Honeywell 
International  Incorporated,  became  the  first  company  to  manufacture  VCSELs. 
Honeywell  International  Incorporated  manufactures  a wide  range  of  products  for  the 
aerospace,  automotive,  and  power  generation  industries  to  name  a few.  They 
presently  claim  to  be  the  largest  supplier  of  VCSEL  devices.  Their  VCSELs  are 
being  used  in  applications  that  include  transmitters  for  fiber  optic  links,  encoders, 
laser  printing,  bar  code  scanning,  and  optical  storage.  Their  product  offering  includes 
a wide  variety  of  VCSEL  products  including  high-speed  arrays  and  discrete  devices. 

Gore  Photonics  is  a division  of  W.  L.  Gore  and  Associates.  W.  L.  Gore  and 
Associates  have  1 billion  dollars  in  global  sales  on  a variety  of  products  that  include 
fabrics,  medical  and  health  care  equipment,  and  electronics.  Like  Emcore 
Corporation,  they  realized  the  potential  of  larger  profit  margins  with  selling  VCSEL 
products.  They  bought  out  Optical  Concept,  a startup  formed  by  researchers  from  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara,  that  included  Dr.  Larry  Coldren,  a pioneer  in 
VCSEL  technology  and  development.  Gore  currently  is  sampling  parallel  optical 
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interconnects  based  on  its  850  nm  VCSEL  technology.  The  modules  target  an 
application  in  10  Gb/s  serial  links  and  have  been  demonstrated  successfully  as  a very- 
short-reach  parallel  optical  interface  for  transmission  over  distances  up  to  300  m. 

E2O  Communications,  Incorporated  was  founded  in  1998  and  is 
manufacturing  optical  tranceivers  using  its  own  850  nm  VCSELs.  Its  tranceivers  are 
capable  of  operating  up  to  2.5  Gb/s.  It  has  teamed  with  3M  to  manufacture  some  of 
their  tranceivers.  E2O  is  using  3M’s  connector  technology  on  their  transceivers.  It 
has  also  announced  progress  on  the  development  of  1 .3  pm  VCSELs. 

AXT,  Incoporated  was  established  with  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  high 
performance  III-V  compound  semiconductor  substrates  using  its  proprietary 
technology.  AXT  also  realized  the  presence  of  a lucrative  market  in  optoelectronic 
devices  and  has  expanded  its  own  business  to  include  growing  epiwafers  for 
optoelectronic  devices,  as  well  as  fabrication  of  optoelectronic  devices.  AXT’s 
epiwafer  products  include  VCSEL  structures,  and  the  decision  to  fabricate  VCSELs 
in-house  from  its  own  material  is  obvious  considering  the  value  added  to  the 
epiwafers  when  devices  are  processed  from  them.  Its  current  product  offering  at  the 
850  nm  wavelength  includes  discrete  as  well  as  arrays  of  VCSEL  devices  using  both 
oxidation  and  implant  technologies  for  current  confinement. 

1.2.2  1310  nm  VCSELs 

Long-wavelength  VCSELs  have  benefited  tremendously  from  the 
technological  developments  that  occurred  from  research  on  850  nm  VCSELs. 
Although  work  on  long-wavelength  VCSELs  began  much  earlier  than  work  on  850 
nm  VCSELs,  advances  in  VCSEL  technology  to  date  have  been  primarily  for  850  nm 
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VCSELs.  Long-wavelength  VCSEL  development  has  had  challenges  such  as 
overcoming  device  overheating,  due  to  the  lower  thermal  conductivities  of  the 
materials  used,  and  the  realization  of  suitable  materials  for  high  reflectivity  mirrors. 
VCSELs  emitting  at  1310  nm  are  desirable  for  long-haul  optical  fiber 
communication,  which  requires  signal  transmission  over  a distance  of  at  least  3 km. 

Cielo,  Incorporated  has  benefited  from  a heavy  collaboration  with  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  and  the  VCSEL  technology  developed  there.  The  company 
recently  showcased  a 1310  nm  VCSEL  at  the  National  Fiber  Optics  Engineers 
Conference  (NFOEC)  in  Baltimore  that  ran  at  10  Gb/s  over  10  km  of  optical  fiber.  Its 
current  product  offering  includes  8 and  12  channel  parallel  array  modules  with 
aggregate  speeds  up  to  30  Gb/s  and  850  nm  and  1310  nm  transponders  that  operate  up 
to  data  rates  of  1 0 Gb/s. 

Nova  Crystals,  Incorporated  has  announced  1310  nm  VCSEL  products.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  company  performs  its  epitaxial  growth  using  a compliant 
substrate  to  overcome  stresses  and  strains  that  come  about  from  growing  InGaAs  on 
GaAs  substrates,  one  approach  with  limited  success  for  realizing  1310  nm  wavelength 
emission.  The  company  has  kept  under  wraps  the  details  of  the  compliant  substrates, 
but  published  papers  from  the  company’s  founders  shed  some  light  on  the  approach  it 
is  using.  The  company’s  current  product  offering  includes  1310  nm  VCSEL  chips 
compatible  with  OC-48  (2.5  Gb/s)  and  OC-192  (10  Gb/s)  systems. 
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1.3  Market  Projections 

The  VCSEL  transceiver  market  was  approximately  $600  million  in  1999. 
ElectroniCast  Corporation  projects  this  market  to  increase  to  more  than  $2  billion 
dollars  by  2004.  Electronicast  is  an  independent  marketing  research  firm  specializing 
in  forecasting  technology  and  global  market  trends  in  fiber  optics,  network 
communications  and  advanced  photonics.  The  forecast  includes  850  nm  and  1310 
nm  VCSELs.  The  forecast  does  not  include  VCSELs  emitting  at  1550  nm  because 
these  will  take  longer  to  become  commercialized.  In  any  event  1550  nm  VCSELs 
will  make  an  impact  in  wavelength  division  multiplexing,  a separate  market  from 
VCSEL  transceivers.  As  of  1999,  the  main  applications  for  VCSEL  transceivers  were 
fibre  channel,  Ethernet,  and  intra-system  links  as  shown  in  Figure  1-1.  As  can  be 
seen  from  Figure  1-2,  the  intrasystem  link  application  is  projected  to  grow  the  fastest 
between  1999  and  2004.  The  market  for  VCSEL  transceivers  used  in  intra-system 
links  is  expected  to  grow  almost  17  fold  from  1999  to  2004  and  almost  130  fold  by 
2009,  as  can  be  seen  from  Figure  1-3.  This  fast  growth  is  expected  to  occur  because 
more  expensive  1310  nm  distributed  feedback  lasers  are  being  used  for  connections 
among  routers,  hubs,  and  switches  in  the  central  office  and  with  the  cost  advantage  of 
manufacturing  VCSELs,  they  should  take  over  this  space.  Cielo  Communications, 
Inc.  has  already  begun  sampling  its  1310  nm  VCSELs  and  a few  other  manufacturers 
have  announced  their  plans  to  manufacture  1310  nm  VCSELs  soon.  We  also  see  new 
markets  emerging  for  VCSEL  transceivers  by  2004.  These  emerging  markets  are 
projected  to  continue  their  growth  into  2009. 
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Figure  1-1  The  main  applications,  graphed  by  market  share,  for  VCSEL  tranceivers  in 
1999. 
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Figure  1-2  The  projected  main  applications,  graphed  by  market  share,  for  VCSEL 
tranceivers  in  2004. 
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Figure  1-3  The  projected  main  applications,  graphed  by  market  share,  for  VCSEL 
tranceivers  in  2004. 
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1 .4  Device  Applications 

The  vertical  cavity  surface-emitting  laser  potentially  has  many  desirable 
applications.  Because  of  the  VCSEL’s  unique  properties  and  design,  it  should 
provide  a low  cost  solution,  rivaling  edge-emitting  lasers,  for  high-speed  and  high 
power  applications. 

The  VCSEL  is  a diode  laser,  a category  which  is  presently  dominated  by 
edge-emitting  lasers  in  just  about  all  major  applications  using  a semiconductor  laser, 
including  applications  in  telecommunications,  optical  storage,  and  image  recording. 
In  order  for  VCSELs  to  displace  edge-emitting  lasers  in  these  applications,  the 
VCSEL  has  to  be  able  to  have  sufficient  operating  performance  and  cost  less  to 
manufacture.  The  one  area  that  VCSELs  have  begun  to  make  inroads  is  at  the  850 
nm  wavelength.  These  VCSELs  have  recently  become  commercialized  and  are  being 
manufactured  by  a host  of  companies  as  covered  in  Section  1.2.  The  special  design 
of  the  VCSEL  gives  it  potential  for  becoming  the  diode  laser  of  choice  for  many 
applications  in  which  edge-emitting  lasers  are  presently  used  as  well  as  for  new 
applications  where  using  an  edge-emitting  laser  would  not  suffice. 

1.4.1  VCSEL  Array  Applications 

From  a cost  standpoint,  the  VCSEL  has  many  manufacturing  advantages.  The 
devices  can  be  fabricated  in  a dense  fashion  similar  to  the  fabrication  of  standard 
electronic  devices.  This  is  possible  because  they  are  surface  emitting,  and  it  follows 
that  two  dimensional  arrays  of  VCSELs  can  be  fabricated  from  a wafer.  Edge- 
emitters  require  a cleaving  step  for  creating  the  reflective  surfaces  necessary  for  the 
devices  to  lase.  These  devices  require  cleaves  along  facets  normal  to  the  direction  of 
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lasing,  and  thus  one  dimensional  rows  are  only  possible  without  any  special 
additional  complicated  processing  or  packaging  to  form  a two  dimensional  array. 

With  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  process  two-dimensional  arrays  of 
VCSELs,  this  configuration  is  attractive  for  parallel  signal  transmission  applications. 
With  the  high  direct  modulation  rates  of  VCSELs,  inherent  to  its  structure  by  virtue 
of  their  smaller  active  volumes,  the  number  of  bits  that  can  be  transmitted  using  these 
devices  are  higher  than  for  edge  emitting  lasers. 

Parallel  processing  would  require  an  array  of  VCSELs  coupled  to  an  optical 
fiber  bunch.  This  configuration  is  attractive  because  of  the  aggregate  data 
transmission  speeds  that  can  be  obtained.  A 1 x 4 array  of  2.5  Gb/s  VCSELs  can 
transmit  an  aggregate  data  transmission  rate  of  10  Gb/s. 

Because  of  the  VCSEL’s  design,  it  can  more  easily  be  integrated  with  other 
devices  and  into  integrated  circuits.  By  altering  the  reflectivities  of  the  VCSEL’s  two 
mirrors,  the  devices  can  be  altered  to  emit  light  from  the  surface  or  from  the  backside 
of  the  device.  Backside  emission  is  a necessary  feature  for  flip-chip  bonded 
VCSELs.  Flip-chip  bonding  requires  that  the  VCSELs  have  coplanar  contacts.  The 
device  is  “flipped”  and  bonded  using  deposited  metal  posts  on  the  device  contacts. 
The  usefulness  of  this  capability  is  made  more  intriguing  if  individually  addressable 
VCSEL  device  arrays  were  flip-chip  bonded  to  logic-controlled  integrated  circuits. 

Krishnamoorthy  et  al.  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  practicality  of 
fabricating  VCSEL  arrays.5  Their  work  focuses  on  flip-chip  bonding  VCSEL  arrays 
to  CMOS  VLSI  (complementary  metal  oxide  semiconductor  very-large-scale 
integration)  circuits.  This  takes  advantage  of  the  VCSEL’s  capability  of  being  flip- 
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chip  bonded  and  integrating  it  into  existing  silicon  CMOS  VLSI  circuit  technology. 
Performing  this  with  edge-emitting  lasers  would  be  a technological  challenge  and  the 
cost  for  manufacturing  such  systems  would  be  tremendous. 

1.4.2  Extended  Short  Area  Network  Transmission  with  850  nm  VCSELs 

VCSELs  lasing  at  850  nm  were  initially  envisioned  to  be  used  in  short  area 
networks  with  maximum  transmission  distances  of  300  m or  less,  but  recent 
announcements  from  Lucent  Technologies  dispelled  this  notion.  Lucent  announced 
that  using  its  LazrSPEED™  multimode  fiber,  signal  transmission  using  an  850  nm 
VCSEL  over  1.6  km  was  obtained.  The  bit  error  rate  was  less  than  one  error  in  a 
trillion  bits.  With  this  breakthrough,  the  850  nm  based  short-area  network  (SAN) 
becomes  more  attractive  with  the  reach  of  the  network  greatly  expanded.  As  the 
demand  for  bandwidth  in  the  home  and  office  increases,  and  the  present  data  rates  of 
10  Mb/s  transmission  over  copper  lines  become  insufficient,  the  short  area  optical 
network  using  the  850  nm  VCSEL  is  poised  to  meet  these  needs  for  migration  to  10 
Gb/s  rates. 

1.4.3  Additional  Desirable  Features  of  VCSELs 

In  addition  to  the  desirable  features  of  VCSELs  that  have  made  them  so 
attractive  for  the  applications  already  mentioned,  the  following  details  two  more. 

The  ability  to  perform  on-wafer  testing  of  VCSEL  devices  will  speed  up  the 
development  of  better  performing  VCSELs  in  manufacturing  as  well  as  in  the 
research  lab.  Processing  can  be  monitored  and  problems  pin-pointed  prior  to  any 
destructive  cleaving  that  can  prevent  any  further  useful  processing,  as  is  the  case  for 
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edge-emitters.  Further  details  on  the  convenience  of  on-wafer  testing  of  VCSELs  are 
covered  in  Chapter  4. 

The  output  beam  characteristics  of  a diode  laser  will  depend  on  the  geometry 
of  the  active  region  and  any  optical  and  electrical  confinement  in  the  device.  For  the 
VCSEL,  the  output  beam  will  be  dictated  by  the  design  of  the  VCSEL’s  current 
aperture,  which  is  normally  designed  to  be  circular,  while  for  edge-emitting  lasers,  an 
elliptical  shape  is  obtained  due  to  the  thin  active  region  feature  and  the  larger  width  of 
edge-emitting  lasers.  A circular  beam  is  desirable  because  the  efficiency  of  coupling 
the  beam  to  the  circular  input  of  optical  fiber  is  higher  than  coupling  an  elliptical 
beam  to  it. 


CHAPTER  2 
DESIGN 

2.1  Simulation  Software 


2.1.1  Sim  Windows 

SimWindows  is  semiconductor  device  simulation  software  that  can  be  used  to 
determine  useful  information  on  VCSELs.  The  software  simulates  various 
characteristics  of  the  devices  with  analysis  in  one  dimension.  The  software  has 
material  parameters  for  the  AlxGai.xAs  system,  and  so  is  suitable  for  simulating  the 
VCSELs  of  this  work  without  having  to  input  additional  material  parameters  into  the 
program. 

The  structure  of  the  cavity  is  input  into  a SimWindows  device  file  using 
SimWindows’  syntax.  The  required  layer  information  necessary  for  SimWindows  to 
perform  VCSEL  analysis  is  thickness,  material  type,  and  doping  concentration.  The 
positions  of  the  active  layers  in  the  cavity  have  to  be  specified  as  well.  SimWindows 
models  the  device  structures  as  being  cylindrical  in  shape  with  contacts  on  the  ends. 
The  actual  VCSELs  of  this  work  are  not  entirely  cylindrical  in  shape  because  of  the 
test  pad  extensions  on  the  devices.  SimWindows  analysis  supports  only  mirrors  of 
the  VCSEL  at  discrete  positions  in  the  system  and,  for  analysis  of  this  work,  are  set  to 
be  at  the  ends  of  the  cylindrical  system,  at  the  same  positions  as  the  device  contacts  in 
the  SimWindows  device  structure.  The  VCSELs  being  analyzed  use  DBRs  which 
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have  an  effective  penetration  depth  of  the  optical  mode  and  that  add  to  the  cavity 
length  of  the  device.  Although  there  will  be  some  error  introduced  in  the  simulation 
of  the  device  operation  because  the  mirrors  are  specified  to  be  at  discrete  positions 
and  because  the  devices  not  entirely  cylindrical  in  shape,  SimWindows  will 
nevertheless  provide  a good  qualitative  analysis. 

Figure  2-1  shows  the  simple  energy  band  diagram  for  the  VCSEL  cavity  using 
SimWindows.  This  plot  was  created  by  connecting  the  bandgap  energies  of  the 
materials.  Figure  2-2  shows  the  band  diagram  for  the  VCSEL  cavity  at  thermal 
equilibrium.  SimWindows  can  also  simulate  the  band  diagram  for  an  applied  bias. 
Figures  2-3  to  2-6  show  the  band  diagram  at  forward  biases  of  0.5-1 .75  V.  As  can  be 
seen  from  these  figures,  there  is  a quasi-fermi  level  separation  for  the  conduction  and 
valence  bands  as  the  device  is  biased.  At  the  forward  bias  of  1.5  V,  the  quasi-fermi 
level  for  the  conduction  band  is  above  the  energy  levels  of  the  quantum  wells.  This 
indicates  high  injection  of  electrons  into  the  active  region.  At  1.75  V,  there  is  high 
injection  of  holes  into  the  active  region.  This  point  marks  very  closely  the  point  at 
which  the  VCSEL  devices  actually  lase. 

2.1.2  TF  Calc 

TF  Calc  is  useful  in  the  design  of  VCSELs.  The  software  allows  for  the  entry 
of  multi-layer  films  and  can  simulate  the  reflectivity  of  distributed  Bragg  reflectors 
over  a range  of  wavelengths.  Inputting  information  on  the  layers  into  the  software  for 
both  the  top  and  bottom  mirrors  and  the  optical  cavity,  the  software  can  also 
determine  the  cavity  resonance  for  the  structure.  Refractive  indices  and  dispersion 
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Figure  2-1  Simplified  band  diagram  generated  using  SimWindows  for  the  optical 
cavity  of  the  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  2-2  Band  diagram  generated  using  SimWindows  for  the  optical  cavity  of  the 
VCSEL  of  this  work  at  thermal  equilibrium. 
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Figure  2-3  Band  diagram  generated  using  Sim  Windows  for  the  optical  cavity  of  the 
VCSEL  of  this  work  with  a 0.5  V forward  bias. 
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Figure  2-4  Band  diagram  generated  using  Sim  Windows  for  the  optical  cavity  of  the 
VCSEL  of  this  work  with  a 1 .0  V forward  bias. 
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Figure  2-5  Band  diagram  generated  using  SimWindows  for  the  optical  cavity  of  the 
VCSEL  of  this  work  with  a 1.5  V forward  bias. 
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Figure  2-6  Band  diagram  generated  using  Sim  Windows  for  the  optical  cavity  of  the 
VCSEL  of  this  work  with  a 1.75  V forward  bias. 
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data  are  required  for  the  materials  being  used  in  the  simulations.  Optical  properties  of 
the  materials  used  for  the  VCSELs  of  this  work  were  obtained  from  outside 
references.6  The  software  also  performs  electric  field  intensity  calculations,  similar  to 
the  standing  wave  analysis  performed  by  SimWindows,  which  aid  in  designing  a 
high-finesse  optical  cavity  that  minimizes  absorption. 

2.2  Cavity  Design 

The  simplest  and  first  optical  cavities  using  coplanar  reflectors  were 
demonstrated  by  Fabry  and  Perot  and  fittingly  were  named  Fabry-Perot  cavities.  The 

• . 7 . 

two  reported  on  this  in  1899.  For  their  experiments,  the  cavity  lengths  were  much 
greater  than  the  wavelength  of  light  used.  It  has  since  been  determined  that  when 
using  cavity  lengths  close  to  the  emission  wavelength  of  the  laser,  or  what  are  called 
micro-cavities,  an  enhancement  in  the  optical  confinement  factor  of  the  cavity  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  is  obtained.  This  improves  the  operating  characteristics  of  the 
VCSEL,  such  as  reducing  the  threshold  current.  For  this  reason,  VCSELs  are 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  optical  confinement  enhancement  and  normally 
have  micro-cavities.  This  is  the  case  for  the  VCSEL  cavity  of  this  work. 

2.2.1  Epitaxial  Structure  of  this  Work 

The  thickness  of  the  physical  optical  cavity  between  the  top  and  bottom 
distributed  bragg  reflectors  is  ~850  nm.  Figure  2-7  shows  the  epitaxial  layer  structure 
of  this  work.  The  layers  were  grown  using  low-pressure  metalorganic  chemical  vapor 
deposition  on  semi-insulating  GaAs  substrates.  The  precursors  used  were  arsine, 
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Figure  2-7  Schematic  of  the  epitaxial  structure  for  the  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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phosphine,  trimethylgallium,  trimethlindium,  and  trimethylaluminum.  The  dopant 
precursors  used  for  p-  and  n-type  doping  were  carbon  tetrabromide  and  disilane, 
respectively.  The  structure  was  grown  at  760  °C  except  for  the  p-lateral  current 
injection  layers,  the  InGaP  etch  stop,  and  the  index  guide  layer.  A reduced 
temperature  was  used  for  these  layers  to  enhance  the  carbon  incorporation  into  these 
layers  and  for  achieving  the  high  doping  concentration  necessary  for  the  p-lateral 
current  injection  layers.  Secondary  ion  mass  spectroscopy  analysis  was  performed  to 
confirm  the  doping  concentrations  levels  and  to  confirm  that  low  oxygen 
concentrations  were  present  in  the  layers  grown  at  the  lower  temperatures.  The 
presence  of  oxygen  can  create  deep  level  carrier  traps  and  degrade  the  carrier 
concentrations  in  the  doped  semiconductor  layers. 

The  VCSEL  cavity  essentially  has  a p-i-n  structure  where  the  intrinsic  region 
is  the  active  region  of  the  laser.  The  active  region  consists  of  several  GaAs  quantum 
wells  with  Alo.2Gao.8As  barriers.  The  bottom  mirror  is  semiconductor-based  and  is 
grown  in  a single  run  prior  to  the  growth  of  the  cavity  layers  of  the  VCSEL. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  lateral  current  injection  layers  incorporated  into  this 
structure.  Lateral  current  injection  has  been  investigated  previously  on  earlier  work 
with  VCSELs.  ’ On  both  the  p-  and  n-layers  of  the  cavity,  the  layers  were 
engineered  to  efficiently  inject  current  uniformly  into  the  aperture  region  of  the 
VCSELs.  Without  the  lateral  current  injection  layers,  current  would  inefficiently 
crowd  along  the  periphery  of  the  VCSEL  aperture  and  preferentially  pump  higher 
order  modes.  Lateral  current  injection  is  achieved  by  using  a contrast  in  the  doping 
levels  of  semiconductor  layers  so  that  current  is  initially  directed  with  less  resistance 
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laterally  and  then  vertically  through  the  aperture  of  the  device.  In  the  case  of  the  n- 
side  of  the  epitaxial  structure,  contacts  are  formed  to  a highly  doped  n-type  layer.  On 
top  of  this  layer  going  towards  the  aperture,  a lower  doped  layer  prevents  the  carriers 
from  flowing  vertically,  and  instead  spread  along  the  more  heavily  doped  layer  and 
then  more  uniformly  in  the  vertical  direction  as  it  conducts  through  the  aperture.  The 
same  type  of  idea  is  use  on  the  p-side  as  well,  but  a stack  of  two  high  and  low  doped 
pairs  are  used  to  enhance  lateral  current  injection. 

The  p-side  is  thicker  than  the  n-side  of  the  VCSEL  cavity  so  that  there  is 
enough  material  for  formation  of  the  aperture  using  ion  implantation  with  minimal 
damage  to  the  active  region.  Excessive  damage  to  the  active  region  of  the  device  can 
lead  to  reduced  radiative  recombination  efficiency  and  long-term  reliability  problems. 

The  two  top  outermost  layers  of  the  cavity  are  for  formation  of  the  index 
guide.  These  layers  are  a thin  InGaP  layer  followed  by  a thin  AlyGai.yAs  layer.  The 
index  guide  is  formed  from  the  AlyGai.yAs  layer  using  a highly  selective  wet  etch 
solution  with  the  InGaP  layer  acting  as  the  etch  stop,  so  that  precise  thickness  of  the 
index  guide  can  be  achieved. 

2.2.2  Standing  Wave  Analysis 

Standing  wave  analysis  is  important  for  designing  a VCSEL  cavity  that  is  low 
in  losses  and  that  is  capable  of  resonating  at  the  wavelength  of  interest.  Because  of 
the  multilayer  structure  of  the  VCSEL  cavity,  the  varying  index  of  refractions  that  a 
mode  encounters  makes  standing  wave  analysis  complex.  Typically,  software 
simulation  programs  are  used  for  performing  standing  wave  analysis.  For  this  work, 
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standing  wave  analysis  was  performed  using  SimWindows  and  TFCalc,  with  good 
agreement. 

Figures  2-8  and  2-9  show  the  standing  wave  profile  generated  by 
SimWindows  plotted  against  the  refractive  index  and  bandgap  energy  profiles.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  plots,  a maximum  of  the  standing  wave  is  positioned  at  the  gain 
regions  of  the  cavity.  This  enhances  the  gain  in  the  laser  emission  of  the  devices.  It 
is  also  desired  for  the  nodes  of  the  standing  wave  to  be  positioned  at  regions  of  high 
carrier  concentration  to  minimize  absorption  losses. 

The  standing  wave  profile  was  also  generated  using  TFCalc.  The  profile  is 
shown  in  Figure  2-10.  The  profile  obtained  using  TFCalc  is  in  good  agreement  with 
the  profile  obtained  using  SimWindows. 

2.3  Mirror  Design 

Due  to  the  shorter  gain  length  present  in  VCSELs,  the  gain  per  pass  in  the 
cavity  of  the  devices  can  be  one  percent  for  an  active  region  consisting  of  three 
properly  positioned  quantum  wells.10  In  order  for  the  device  to  have  a good  electrical 
power  to  optical  power  efficiency,  high  reflectivity  mirrors  are  required.  Typically, 
mirror  reflectivities  of  greater  than  99%  are  necessary  for  good  device  performance. 
The  output  mirror  for  this  work,  or  the  mirror  in  which  light  is  desired  to  emit  from, 
was  designed  to  have  a reflectivity  of  ~99.6%.  Metal  films  can  achieve  maximum 
reflectivities  of  up  to  about  95%,  and  to  realize  these  higher  reflectivity  mirrors 
required  for  VCSELs,  distributed  Bragg  reflectors  are  used.  A DBR  is  a reflector 
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Figure  2-8  Standing  wave  in  the  optical  cavity  plotted  against  refractive  index  for  the 
VCSEL  of  this  work.  Plot  was  generated  using  Sim  Windows. 
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Figure  2-9  Standing  wave  in  the  optical  cavity  plotted  against  bulk  bandgap  energy 
for  the  VCSEL  of  this  work.  Plot  was  generated  using  SimWindows. 
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Figure  2-10  Standing  wave  in  the  optical  cavity  generated  using  TFCalc  for  the 
VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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consisting  of  alternating  layers  of  materials  with  different  refractive  indices.  Figure 
2-11  illustrates  the  periodic  structure  of  the  DBR.  At  the  Bragg  condition,  these 
reflectors  can  achieve  the  requisite  greater  than  99%  reflectivity.  The  reflector  begins 
with  the  material  with  the  lower  refractive  index  and  then  the  material  with  the  higher 
refractive  index.  For  optimal  reflectivity,  the  thicknesses  of  these  layers  should  be: 

t = A/4n  Equation  1-1 

where  n is  the  refractive  index  of  the  material  and  X is  the  Bragg  wavelength.  This 
equation  is  valid  for  normal  incidence  of  light  on  the  reflector,  as  is  the  case  in 
VCSELs  with  reflectors  parallel  to  each  other. 

There  are  two  models  for  quickly  estimating  the  reflectivity  of  a DBR  at  the 
Bragg  wavelength.  The  first  is  from  M.  Born  and  E.  Wolf  s seminal  text: 1 1 


R = 


rii-nXnJn^ 


\2N 


Equation  1-2 


n,+ne{nxln2)2 

where  m and  m are  the  refractive  indices  of  the  two  materials  constituting  the  DBR 
layers  at  the  Bragg  wavelength,  ns  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  incident  medium,  ne  is 
the  refractive  index  of  the  exiting  medium,  and  N is  the  number  of  periods.  A period 
is  one  pair  of  the  materials  represented  by  the  refractive  indices  ni  and  n2. 

Coldren  et  al.  model  the  reflectivity  of  the  DBR  at  the  Bragg  wavelength 


using  the  following  relationship: 
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R ~ tanh 


NAn 
. n 


Equation  1-3 


yi  -|-  fj 

where  the  terms  A n-n2  and  n - — -,  and  the  terms  m,  n2,  and  N are  the 


same  as  Bom  et  al.’s  model.  The  two  models  closely  resemble  one  another.  Both 
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Figure  2-1 1 Schematic  of  the  periodic  structure  of  a distributed  Bragg  reflector. 
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predict  the  increase  in  reflectivity  when  the  ratio  of  ni  to  r\2  is  increased  or  the  number 
of  periods  is  increased. 

The  width  of  the  reflector  stop  band  can  also  be  estimated.  The  stop  band  is 
the  high-reflectivity  wavelength  band  of  the  reflector.  The  wavelength  width  of  the 


stop  band  is  given  by: 
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Equation  1-4 
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where, 


nejf  = 2 


f 1 1 
— + — 

\n\  n2) 


Equation  1-5 


is  the  effective  refractive  index  of  the  DBR. 


There  are  two  main  categories  for  the  types  of  distributed  bragg  reflectors 
used  for  VCSELs.  They  are  semiconductor  and  dielectric  based  distributed  bragg 
reflectors. 


2.3.1  Semiconductor  DBRs 

Semiconductor-based  DBRs  normally  require  more  pairs  than  dielectric  based 
DBRs,  due  to  the  larger  difference  in  refractive  indices  that  are  available  with 
dielectric  materials.  Semiconductor  based  DBRs  can  require  tens  of  periods  to  obtain 
reflectivities  greater  than  99%.  Single  epitaxy  can  be  performed  if  the  top  and  bottom 
mirror  of  the  VCSEL  are  semiconductor  DBRs.  The  requirements  for  choosing  an 
appropriate  pair  of  semiconductor  materials  for  forming  a DBR  requires  that 
alternating  layers  of  the  DBR  can  be  grown,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  epi-growth  for  the 
device  can  be  performed  with  smooth  morphology  and  low  defects.  For  the  850  nm 
VCSEL,  GaAs  quantum  wells  are  used,  and  if  the  epitaxial  growth  is  to  require  one 
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run,  the  DBR  materials  would  have  to  be  compatible  for  growth  with  GaAs.  For  the 
VCSELs  of  this  work,  a 30  pair  AlAs/Al^Ga^As  DBR  was  used  for  the  bottom 
mirror. 

Semiconductor  DBRs  can  be  doped  to  support  current  conduction.  These 
DBRs  can  create  a large  amount  of  series  resistance  though,  due  to  the  potential 
barriers  from  the  alternating  materials  of  differing  bandgap.  Engineering  these  DBRs 
to  reduce  this  resistance  has  been  a subject  of  intense  research.  Elaborate  doping  and 
compositional  profiles  have  been  engineered  to  optimize  low-resistance  current 
transport  through  the  mirrors. 14,15’16’17,18  Doping  the  DBRs  can  also  lead  to  additional 
free-carrier  absorption  losses,  but  this  effect  can  be  minimized  if  the  semiconductor 
DBRs  are  designed  so  that  the  electric  field  is  at  a node  where  the  doping  is  a 
maximum  in  the  DBR. 

2.3.2  Dielectric  DBRs 

Dielectric  based  DBRs  are  deposited  at  some  point  in  the  device  fabrication 
sequence  after  the  epitaxial  growth  has  been  performed.  Dielectric  DBRs  cannot 
support  current  conduction  for  VCSEL  operation,  so  intra-cavity  contacts  are 
required.  Intra-cavity  contacts  are  electrodes  formed  directly  to  layers  of  the  optical 
cavity.  Using  intra-cavity  contacts  eliminate  the  need  for  designing  elaborate  doping 
and  compositional  profiles  for  low  resistance  semiconductor  DBRs.  Using  intra- 
cavity contacts  will  require  additional  processing  steps,  though.  Typically,  the  n-  and 
p-contacts  are  coplanar,  i.e.  on  the  same  side  of  the  wafer.  In  order  to  form  these 
contacts,  layers  have  to  be  etched  away  to  expose  the  n-  and  p-layers.  Using  intra- 
cavity contacts  should  result  in  higher  speed  devices,  simply  because  the  distance  for 
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current  transport  between  electrodes  is  shorter  and  have  fewer  potential  barriers  for 
conduction. 

Dielectric  DBRs  in  general  require  fewer  periods  than  semiconductor  DBRs. 
The  dielectric  materials  used  need  to  have  a large  difference  in  refractive  index,  An,  if 
fewer  pairs  are  desired.  The  stopband,  or  wavelength  range  of  high  reflectivity,  for 
dielectric  mirrors  are  also  greater  than  for  semiconductor  DBRs  due  to  the  larger  An. 
A wider  stopband  gives  more  flexibility  in  forming  high  reflectivity  mirrors  because 
of  the  DBR’s  sensitivity  to  thickness  fluctuations  of  the  DBR  layers. 

The  use  of  dielectric  DBRs  eliminates  the  problems  of  losses  associated  with 
optical  absorption  in  semiconductor  mirrors.  The  problem  of  optical  absorption  in 
semiconductor  DBRs  is  worse  for  p-type  semiconductor  DBRs,  where  optical 
absorption  can  be  higher  than  n-type  semiconductor  DBRs.  This  is  due  to  intraband 
absorption  by  electrons  in  the  subbands  of  the  valence  band,  i.e.  heavy-hole  band, 
light-hole  band,  and  split-off  band.  Similar  transitions  can  occur  in  n-type  materials 
but  are  not  normally  observed.  Because  the  p-type  semiconductor  DBR  can  introduce 
excessive  optical  absorption  in  the  laser,  it  can  be  advantageous  to  use  a dielectric 
DBR  to  minimize  loss.  The  VCSELs  of  this  work  use  a dielectric  based  DBR  in 
place  of  a semiconductor  based  p-type  DBR. 

2.3.3  Mirrors  of  this  Work 

Figure  2-12  shows  an  Auger  Spectroscopy  depth  profile  plot  for  the  dielectric 
TiCVSiCh  DBR  used  as  the  top  mirror  for  the  VCSELs  of  this  work.  The  DBR 
samples  were  prepared  on  blank  GaAs  substrates  using  the  same  deposition 
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Sputter  Depth  (jam) 


Figure  2-12  Auger  depth  profile  of  the  top  dielectric  distributed  bragg  reflector  of  this 
work. 
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conditions  as  for  fabricating  the  VCSEL  devices.  Prior  to  placing  the  sample  in  the 
Auger  depth  profiling  analytical  chamber,  the  sample  was  rinsed  in  acetone,  followed 
by  isopropyl  alcohol,  then  dusted  with  dry  air.  The  conditions  used  for  the  electron 
beam  in  this  analysis  were  3 keV  and  0.5  c.  An  Ar+  molecular  beam  at  3 keV  and  3.2 
pA  was  used  for  sputtering  of  the  DBR  material.  The  raster  size  was  2 mm  x 2 mm 
and  sample  rotation  was  used.  The  area  of  analysis  was  at  the  sample  axis  of  rotation. 
Secondary  electron  imaging  was  used  to  locate  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  angle  of 
incidence  for  the  molecular  beam  was  55°  from  the  normal  of  the  sample.  The  depth 
profile  reveals  degrading  resolution  deeper  into  the  sample  as  the  mirror  layers  are 
sputtered  away.  This  is  due  to  the  dielectric  material  heating  up.  Heating  is  a 
common  occurrence  with  dielectric  materials  because  of  their  tendency  to  charge. 
The  electron  beam  condition  of  0.5  pA  is  a relatively  low  current  and  was  chosen  to 
reduce  charging.  Blistering  of  the  sample  due  to  heating  was  observed  anyway,  but 
acceptable  resolution  is  obtained  even  at  the  deeper  layers.  Nevertheless,  the 
profiling  provides  atomic  concentration  information  on  the  DBR  in  the  correct 
proportions  for  TiC>2  and  Si02  and  shows  reasonable  separation  between  the 
alternating  layers.  The  sputter  depth  shown  in  Figure  2-12  is  misleading  because  the 
sputtering  rate  is  calibrated  for  the  first  layer  of  the  DBR,  and  there  was  a difference 
in  the  sputtering  rate  of  the  SiC>2  and  Ti02  layers. 

Figures  2-13  and  2-14  show  the  reflectivity  simulations  for  the  top  and  bottom 
distributed  Bragg  reflectors  used  in  the  VCSELs  of  this  work.  TFCalc  was  used  to 
generate  these  plots.  At  850  nm,  the  reflectivities  are  99.6%  and  99.9%  for  the  top 
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Figure  2-13  Reflectance  spectrum  for  the  top  DBR  used  in  the  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
Plot  was  generated  using  TFCalc. 
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Figure  2-14  Reflectance  spectrum  for  the  bottom  DBR  used  in  the  VCSEL  of  this 
work.  Plot  was  generated  using  TFCalc. 
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and  bottom  DBRs  respectively.  The  difference  in  the  stopband  widths  for  the  top  and 
bottom  mirrors  is  apparent.  As  expected  for  the  dielectric  based  top  mirror,  the 
stopband  is  markedly  wider  due  to  a larger  difference  between  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  two  materials  of  the  DBR.  The  stopband  widths  are  -lOOnm  and  ~50  nm  for 
the  top  and  bottom  DBRs  respectively.  Optical  quarter-wave  thickness  layers  for  the 
DBR  simulations  were  used  to  obtain  the  most  optimal  numbers. 

Using  TFCalc  to  simulate  the  reflectivity  of  the  VCSEL  structure  including 
the  cavity  as  well  as  the  top  and  bottom  mirror,  the  cavity  resonance  can  be 
determined.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2-16,  the  cavity  resonance  for  the  VCSELs  of 
this  work  is  -850  nm.  The  cavity  resonance  determines  the  wavelength  of  the 
longitudinal  mode  at  which  the  VCSEL  lases. 

2.4  Aperture  Design 

The  VCSEL  aperture  is  an  important  feature  of  the  device.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  confine  current  for  efficient  carrier  injection  into  the  active  region.  There  are 
presently  two  main  approaches  for  forming  the  aperture  in  850  nm  VCSELs. 

2.4.1  Oxide  Apertured  VCSELs 

Oxide  apertured  VCSELs  have  gained  tremendous  acceptance  from  research 
and  industry.  Oxide  apertures  are  generally  formed  by  selectively  oxidizing  a high 
aluminum  content  AlxGai.xAs  epitaxial  layer  in  the  VCSEL  cavity  until  the  desired 
aperture  size  is  obtained.  Oxidation  is  typically  performed  in  a steam  environment  at 
an  elevated  temperature.  This  requires  a significant  exercise  in  obtaining 
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Figure  2-16  Reflectance  spectrum  for  the  VCSEL  structure  of  this  work.  Plot  was 
generated  using  TFCalc. 
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reproducible  material  quality  and  oxidation  conditions  because  the  oxidation  rate  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  aluminum  percentage  of  AlxGai.xAs  material.  For 
example,  to  illustrate  the  sensitivity  of  the  AlxGai.xAs  wet-oxidation  rate  to  material 
composition,  orders  of  magnitude  variation  in  oxidation  rate  was  observed  for 
0.84<x<l.19 

The  advantage  of  having  an  oxide  aperture  is  that  it  provides  a means  for 
current  and  optical  confinement  in  the  VCSEL.  The  optical  confinement  that  the 
oxide  aperture  provides  can  be  used  to  obtain  single-mode  behavior  of  the  light 
emission.  The  reported  device  performance  on  oxide-apertured  VCSELs  have  shown 

90  9 1 99 

excellent  performance.  ’ ’ 

2.4.2  Implant  Apertured  VCSELs 

Ion  implantation  can  be  used  to  form  the  aperture  in  VCSELs  for  current 
confinement.  Implantation  creates  regions  of  low-conductivity  in  the  VCSEL  and 
directs  current  into  a small  region  of  the  active  layers  for  high  carrier  injection.  Ion- 
implantation  simulation  software  such  as  Stopping  and  Range  of  Ions  in  Matter 
(SRIM)  can  be  used  to  determine  the  energy  and  dose  required  for  an  acceptable 
implant.  Photoresist  is  sufficient  for  blocking  the  implantation  from  areas  where  it  is 
not  wanted  and  typically  is  used  as  the  implant  mask.  To  prevent  channeling  in  the 
sample,  a 7°  incline  is  used.  Unlike  the  oxide  aperture,  the  aperture  formed  by  ion 
implantation  does  not  provide  useful  optical  confinement.  Further  details  on  the  use 
of  SRIM  and  on  the  formation  of  the  aperture  using  ion-implantation  for  this  work  is 
given  in  Chapter  3. 
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CHAPTER  3 

FABRICATION  AND  PROCESSING 

The  fabrication  of  the  short-wavelength  850  nm  VCSEL  requires  numerous 
steps  to  incorporate  the  special  features  of  the  device.  This  chapter  discusses  some 
related  studies  on  VCSEL  fabrication  and  processing  and  lists  the  steps  for  fabricating 
the  VCSELs  of  this  work. 

Many  of  the  steps  in  processing  and  fabrication  of  VCSELs  require  the  use  of 
photolithography.  Photolithography  is  performed  using  various  types  of  photoresist, 
depending  on  what  is  required.  Positive  and  negative  tone  photoresists  of  varying 
post-spin  thickness  are  used  in  the  fabrication  process.  Mask  alignment  and 
photoresist  exposure  is  performed  using  a Karl  Suss  MJB3  contact  mask  aligner.  The 
idea  behind  photolithography  is  to  “print”  a pattern  onto  photoresist  spun  on  a 
semiconductor  wafer.  Patterns  containing  the  design  of  the  devices  are  transferred 
from  photomasks  to  the  photoresist-coated  wafer.  Areas  of  the  photoresist  that  are 
exposed  to  high  energy  light  is  subsequently  removed  using  photoresist  developer,  in 
the  case  of  positive  tone  photoresists.  Areas  the  aren’t  exposed  to  the  light  are 
removed  with  photoresist  developer  for  negative  tone  photoresists. 
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3.1  Etch  Processing  of  the  Top  DBR 

A dry  etch  process  for  patterning  SiCVTiC^  distributed  Bragg  reflectors 
(DBRs)  for  vertical-cavity  surface-emitting  lasers  (VCSELs)  was  demonstrated.  The 
etching  was  conducted  using  an  inductively  coupled  plasma  (ICP)  system.  Both 
SF^Ar  and  Ch/Ar  based  etching  chemistries  were  investigated.  Very  slow  etch  rates 
were  obtained  for  TiC>2  when  using  a C^/Ar  chemistry  due  to  the  low  volatility  of  the 
etch  products,  TiClx.  Using  an  SF6/Ar  based  chemistry,  similar  etch  rates  for  TiC>2 
and  SiC>2  were  obtained,  which  is  desired  for  etching  through  the  alternating  SiC>2  and 
TiC>2  layers  of  the  DBR.  An  average  etch  rate  of  1200  A/min  was  achieved  at  ICP 
and  radio  frequency  (rf)  powers  of  500  and  245W,  respectively.  Wet  chemical  etch 
processing  was  also  explored  using  a buffered  oxide  etchant  and  diluted  HF.  Etch 
rates  of  1200  and  2000  A/min  in  dilute  HF  solution  were  obtained  for  TiC>2  and  SiC>2, 
respectively.  However,  a significant  etch-undercut  of  the  DBR  structure  and 
delamination  at  the  SiCVTiC^  interfaces,  due  to  internal  stress  created  between  these 
layers,  were  observed  when  these  wet  etchants  were  used. 

The  current  approach  to  dielectric  mirror  definition  is  with  a photoresist  lift- 
off process,  which  is  somewhat  complicated.  An  alternative  etching  procedure  could 
greatly  simplify  the  mirror  patterning  process.  The  etch-back  process,  a dry  etch 
technique  that  is  widespread  in  silicon  technology,  is  used  for  patterning  metal 
contacts,  dielectrics,  and  the  semiconductor.  The  etch-back  process  offers  advantages 
such  as  an  anisotropic  etch  and  high  device  fabrication  yield. 

The  layer  structure  of  the  dielectric  mirror  stack  in  our  experiments  consisted 
of  seven  pairs  of  SiCVTiC^  layers  (1700  A/ 1 140  A)  optimized  for  980  nm  wavelength 
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light,  and  was  prepared  using  electron  beam  deposition  on  blank  GaAs  substrates  at  a 
substrate  temperature  of  200  °C.  Although,  the  DBR  structure  is  consistent  with  the 
structure  that  can  be  used  for  980  nm  wavelength  VCSEL  devices,  the  technology 
obtained  from  this  study  can  be  applied  to  SiCVTiCh  DBRs  for  850  nm  VCSELs.  A Z 
1045,  1075,  4330,  and  4620  positive  photoresists  were  used  as  the  etch  masks.  The 
plasma  etch  resistance  of  these  resists  was  investigated.  The  patterned  samples  were 
hard  baked  at  90  °C  for  20  minutes.  They  were  then  exposed  to  Cl2/Ar  or  SF6/Ar 
discharges  in  a Plasma  Therm  790  Inductively  Coupled  Plasma  (ICP)  System.  The 
ICP  source  power  was  varied  from  300-500  W at  2 MHz.  The  sample  chuck  was  also 
biased  at  different  rf  powers  ranging  from  100  to  245  W at  13.56  MHz.  DC  biases 
from  -88  to  360  V were  obtained  for  various  ICP  and  rf  power  conditions.  Etch  rates 
were  obtained  from  etch  depths  through  at  least  four  SiCE/TiCb  layers.  The  etch 
depths  were  measured  using  a Dektak  II  profilometer. 

Wet  chemical  etching  was  conducted  at  room  temperature  using  buffered 
oxide  etchant  or  diluted  HF  solution.  Photoresist  was  also  used  as  the  etch  mask  in 
these  studies. 

The  photoresist  liftoff  approach  for  the  patterning  of  dielectric  mirrors  limits 
the  temperature  at  which  the  mirror  layers  can  be  deposited.  Positive  photoresists 
begin  to  cross-link  at  temperatures  above  140  °C,  and  negative  resists  will  begin  to 
flow  at  temperatures  above  200  °C.  This  causes  a loss  of  edge  sharpness  and  a 
degradation  of  the  pattern.  Figure  3-1  shows  an  SEM  image  of  a dielectric  DBR 
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Figure  3-1  SEM  of  a dielectric  mirror  stack  patterned  with  a negative  resist  lift-off 
process. 
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mirror  patterned  by  photoresist  liftoff  after  the  photoresist  was  subjected  to  too  high 
of  a temperature  during  mirror  deposition.  The  pattern  size  was  reduced  and  the  edge 
definition  was  poor,  both  due  to  resist  flow  during  mirror  deposition. 

As  commonly  used  in  silicon  device  fabrication,  the  etch-back  process  can 
achieve  better  yield  and  more  precise  pattern  definition,  since  the  photoresist  is 
applied  and  patterned  after  the  material  is  deposited.  However,  the  quality  of  the  etch 
mask  is  very  critical  for  the  etch-back  process.  The  mask  must  be  able  to  maintain  its 
integrity  during  the  dry  etch  process.  In  other  words,  the  etch  selectivity  of  resist  to 
dielectric  mirror  is  important.  Since  the  total  thickness  of  the  dielectric  mirror  is 
approximately  2 microns,  a long  dry  etch  time  is  needed  (20-30  min).  Therefore,  a 
thicker  resist  is  required  as  the  etch  mask.  Four  positive  resists,  AZ-1045,  1075, 
4330,  and  4260  were  investigated.  The  resist  thicknesses  were  4.0,  7.1,  3.1,  and  6.3 
microns,  respectively,  applied  with  a 4000  rpm  spin-speed  coating  for  30  seconds. 
Samples  were  cooled  for  5 minutes  after  plasma  etching  periods  of  2.5  minutes. 
Figures  3-2  to  3-5  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  etch  resistance  for  these  resists  in 
Chi  Ax  and  SF6/Ar  discharges,  respectively.  The  etch  resistance  to  SFg/Ar  discharges 
of  only  two  resists,  1045  and  4330,  were  examined.  The  etch  rates  of  the  resists  are 
directly  proportional  to  the  ICP  and  rf  power.  Photoresist  4330  showed  the  best  etch 
resistance  to  both  plasma  types.  The  etch  resistance  and  spin-coat  thinness  is 
attractive  for  VCSEL  fabrication  since  some  VCSEL  designs  have  pattern  dimensions 
as  small  as  5 pm.  Low  pattern  aspect  ratio  can  be  maintained  with  this  resist  for 


better  pattern  definition. 
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Figure  3-2  Etch  rates  of  AZ  1045,  1075,  4620,  and  4330  photoresists  in  CE/Ar 
discharges  plotted  as  a function  of  ICP  power. 
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Figure  3-3  Etch  rates  of  AZ  1045,  1075,  4620,  and  4330  photoresists  in  C^/Ar 
discharges  plotted  as  a function  rf  sample  chuck  power. 
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Figure  3-4  Etch  rates  of  AZ  1045  and  4330  photoresists  in  SF^Ar  discharges  plotted 
as  a function  of  ICP  power. 
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Figure  3-5  Etch  rates  of  AZ  1045  and  4330  photoresists  in  SF6/Ar  discharges  plotted 
as  a function  rf  sample  chuck  power. 
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C^/Ar  and  SFe/Ar  discharges  were  used  to  etch  SiCVTiC^  mirror  samples. 
For  the  C^/Ar  chemistry,  three  runs  were  performed  (500 W ICP,  100W  rf;  500W 
ICP,  150rf;  and  500W  ICP,  250W  rf)  and  very  low  etch  depths  were  obtained  after  5 
min.  etches.  This  suggests  a limiting  etch  rate  from  one  of  the  layers.  Etch 
experiments  with  single  layers  of  SiC>2  only  and  TiC>2  only  were  performed  to  obtain 
the  etch  rate  of  the  individual  layers.  It  was  found  that  SiC>2  etches  ~3  times  faster 
than  Ti02  in  Ch/Ar  at  500W  ICP/250W  rf.  The  etch  rates  of  Si02  and  TiC>2  were 
800  and  280  A/min.,  respectively.  The  etch  product  of  TiC>2,  TiClx,  is  not  very 
volatile  and  therefore  slows  down  the  mirror  etch.  Etching  the  entire  mirror  stack 
using  this  chemistry  would  require  more  than  50  minutes,  in  which  time  the  resist 
mask  will  have  been  etched  through.  Figures  3-6  and  3-7  show  the  etch  rates  of  an 
SiCVTiC^  mirror  stack  in  SF6/Ax  and  in  C^/Ar  discharges  as  a function  of  ICP  and  rf 
power,  respectively.  The  etch  rates  of  the  mirror  stack  in  SF6/Ar  are  around  two  to 
three  times  faster  than  in  the  C^/Ar  chemistry.  This  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  TiC>2 
etch  product,  TiF4,  in  SF6  is  quite  volatile  and  the  etch  rates  of  SiC>2  and  Ti02  in 
SFg/Ar  are  comparable.  As  rf  power  was  increased,  the  ion  energy  increased.  A 
faster  etch  rate  was  achieved  with  increasing  rf  power.  As  ICP  power  is  increased, 
ion  density  increases.  The  etch  rate  was  also  enhanced  with  increasing  ICP  power. 
The  highest  etch  rate  obtained  was  1200  A/min,  and  using  the  conditions  for  this  etch 
rate,  the  total  etch  time  for  the  entire  mirror  was  reduced  to  15  min.  Figure  3-8  shows 
an  SEM  of  a dry-etched  mirror  stack.  Sharp  edge  definition  was  achieved  using  this 
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Figure  3-6  Etch  rate  of  an  SiCVTiC^  DBR  stack  in  SF6/Ar  and  CV  Ar  discharges 
plotted  as  a function  of  ICP  power. 
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Figure  3-7  Etch  rate  of  an  Si02/Ti02  DBR  stack  in  SF6/Ar  and  Cl2/  Ar  discharges 
plotted  as  a function  rf  sample  chuck  power. 
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Figure  3-8  SEM  of  an  etched  SiCVTiC^  DBR  stack  with  SF6/Ar  discharge. 
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Wet  oxide  etchants  HF  and  BOE  were  also  used  to  etch  the  SiCVTiC^  DBR 
mirror  stacks.  For  wet  chemical  etching  of  the  dielectric  DBR,  excellent  adhesion  of 
the  resist  to  the  dielectric  is  required  to  control  the  etch  undercutting  properties. 
Samples  were  patterned  using  photolithography  and  a postbake  of  the  photoresist  was 
done  to  ensure  proper  adhesion.  Good  etch  rates  were  obtained  using  BOE  and  dilute 
FlFiFEO  (1:3).  The  etch  rates  were  ~2,050  A/min  and  ~2.7  pm/min,  respectively. 
However,  as  shown  in  Figures  3-9  and  3-10,  significant  etch  undercut  and 
delamination  between  Si02/Ti02  interfaces  were  observed.  This  is  due  to  internal 
stress  between  the  layers  of  the  dielectric  DBR  mirror.  Some  of  the  undercut 
observed  extended  more  than  10-15  pm,  which  is  larger  than  the  dimensions  of  some 
of  the  mirror  features.  Therefore,  the  wet  chemical  process  is  not  suitable  for 
dielectric  mirror  patterning,  as  of  now.  A higher  dielectric  deposition  temperature 
may  help  to  anneal  out  the  stress  between  the  layers.  Nevertheless,  additional  careful 
studies  are  needed. 

In  summary,  a dry  etch  process  to  pattern  SitVTiC^  dielectric  mirrors  with  an 
ICP  system  using  an  SF^Ar  based  discharge  was  demonstrated.  Similar  etch  rates  of 
SiC>2  and  Ti02  were  obtained  with  this  chemistry.  The  etch  resistance  of  positive 
resists  was  also  studied  and  AZ-4330  and  1045  showed  excellent  etching  resistance. 
Wet  chemical  etching  with  BOE  and  dilute  HF  was  also  explored,  however,  severe 
etch-undercut  and  delamination  of  the  DBR  layers  were  observed. 
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Figure  3-9  SEM  image  of  a dielectric  DBR  stack  patterned  with  HF.  The  photoresist 
mask  is  present. 
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Figure  3-10  SEM  image  of  a dielectric  DBR  stack  patterned  with  BOE.  The 
photoresist  mask  is  present. 
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3.2  Ion  Implantation 

Ion  implantation  can  be  used  to  create  regions  of  non-conductivity  in  doped 
semiconductors.  The  implantation  process  uses  ions  at  high  energies  and  doses  to 
create  damage  in  the  crystal  lattice  of  the  semiconductor.  The  damage  creates  deep- 
energy  levels  that  trap  carriers  in  the  material.  With  ion  implantation,  deep-levels  can 
be  created  with  good  temperature  stability  against  generation  of  carriers  due  to 
thermal  heating  of  the  device  during  operation. 

Implant  isolation  is  important  in  the  fabrication  of  VCSELs  because  it  can  be 
used  to  form  the  current  aperture.  Good  isolation  is  necessary  in  the  formation  of  the 
aperture,  because  any  leakage  through  the  implanted  regions  will  increase  the  amount 
of  voltage  required  to  obtain  the  current  density  for  the  devices  to  lase. 

Ion  implantation  is  also  used  to  electrically  isolate  devices  on  a common 
wafer.  For  example,  as  in  an  individually  addressable  array  with  metal  interconnects 
to  the  contacts  of  each  of  the  VCSELs  in  the  array.  For  this  purpose,  compensation  of 
the  near  surface  region  is  of  importance  to  eliminate  electrical  crosstalk  between  the 
devices.  For  adequate  electrical  isolation  between  devices,  typically  a shallow 
implant  using  ions  of  heavy  mass  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a deep  implant  using 
ions  of  lighter  mass.  The  importance  of  the  shallow  implant  is  to  compensate  the  near 
surface  region. 

The  placement  of  the  implantation  is  critical  in  the  formation  of  the  aperture. 
An  aperture  formed  too  shallow  and  far  from  the  active  region  will  lead  to  current 
spreading  and  inefficient  current  injection  into  the  active  region,  while  an  aperture 
formed  too  deep  and  too  far  into  the  active  region  can  reduce  the  radiative 
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recombination  efficiency  of  the  device  and  possibly  create  reliability  problems  in  the 
devices.  Devices  fabricated  for  this  work  which  used  too  high  of  an  implantation 
energy  showed  spontaneous  emission  and  did  not  lase.  Lasing  was  not  observed  until 
the  implantation  energies  were  relaxed  to  an  optimum  level  in  which  the  active  region 
received  less  damage. 

W.  Jiang  et  al.  performed  a reliability  study  on  the  effects  of  ion-implantation 
damage  in  the  active  region  of  the  VCSEL.24  The  authors  used  two  implantation 
conditions  of  differing  energies.  The  higher  energy  condition  was  used  to  purposely 
introduce  more  damage  into  the  active  region  of  the  device.  The  devices  had  a top 
semiconductor  DBR,  so  a deep  implantation  through  the  top  DBR  was  performed 
using  H+  ions.  The  desired  size  of  the  aperture  for  their  work  was  10  pm.  The 
implantation  depths  were  verified  by  taking  cross-sections  and  using  stain  etching.25 
The  cross-sections  show  that  the  implant  stops  roughly  four  mirror  pairs  away  from 
the  active  region  for  the  shallower  implant  and  two  mirror  pairs  away  for  the  deeper 
implant.  Devices  fabricated  using  the  lower  energy  implant  exhibited  lower  threshold 
currents  than  devices  fabricated  using  the  higher  energy  implant. 

The  devices  fabricated  from  the  two  types  of  implant  conditions  were  then 
tested  for  long-term  reliability.  The  devices  were  operated  at  10  mA  at  an  elevated 
temperature  of  1 1 0 °C  to  simulate  the  long-term  operation  of  the  devices.  An  optical 
microscope  was  used  to  monitor  the  light  emission  from  the  two  types  of  devices. 
After  48  hours,  a dark  region  began  to  form  over  the  light-emitting  region.  The 
authors  determined  that  the  devices  with  the  deeper  implant  lasted  no  longer  than  500 
hours  at  the  accelerated  conditions.  Long-term  reliability  testing  was  performed  on 
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the  devices  with  the  shallower  implant  and  no  obvious  degradation  was  observed  after 
299  hours.  The  authors  do  not  give  the  lifetime  of  the  devices  at  the  accelerated 
conditions,  but  estimate  the  devices  to  operate  >105  hours  at  10  mA  and  an  ambient 
temperature  of  40  °C.  The  degradation  of  the  devices  with  the  deeper  implant  was 
attributed  to  the  propagation  of  point  defects  in  the  active  region.  The  propagation  of 
point  defects  have  been  observed  in  the  GaAs/AlGaAs  system.26  The  propagation  of 
the  point  defects  in  the  active  region  of  the  VCSELs  were  likely  started  by  the  heating 
effects  which  in  normal  operation  is  due  to  the  current  flow  and  photon  generation  in 
the  active  region. 

Photoresist  was  used  as  the  implantation  mask  for  the  VCSEL  devices  of  this 
work.  SRIM  simulations  were  performed  to  verify  that  implantation  does  not 
penetrate  into  unwanted  areas.  The  use  of  photolithography  provides  a precise 
method  for  forming  the  aperture.  The  benefits  of  photolithography  on  the 
reproducibility  of  the  implant  mask  are  also  attractive  for  device  fabrication.  For  the 
devices  of  this  work,  the  preciseness  of  the  aperture  formation  is  enhanced  as  well 
because  of  the  shallowness  of  the  implantation  performed.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  a top  dielectric  DBR  which  is  deposited  and  patterned  as  the  final  steps  of 
the  fabrication  sequence. 

A problem  can  arise  with  ion  implantation  is  the  channeling  of  ions  in  a 
semiconductor  crystal.  Channeling  of  ions  occurs  because  of  the  highly  ordered 
lattice  of  the  target  atoms  in  a crystal  structure.  Ions  can  travel  along  paths  between 
rows  of  atoms  and  undergo  fewer  energy  reducing  collisions.  The  result  is  a 
significant  amount  of  ions  creating  deep  damage  profiles  that  are  difficult  to  control 
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and  reproduce,  especially  with  decreasing  ion  doses.  In  the  case  of  forming  apertures 
in  VCSELs  using  ion  implantation,  the  reduction  in  the  effects  of  channeling  is 
desired,  to  minimize  damage  in  the  active  region.  A narrower  damage  distribution  is 
desired  for  aperture  formation,  so  that  the  damage  can  be  confined  in  the  near-surface 
layers  above  the  active  region  as  much  as  possible.  To  reduce  the  effects  of  ion 
channeling,  target  samples  can  be  tilted  to  remove  the  “rows  of  atoms”  that  implanted 
ions  can  channel  between.  For  the  ion  implantation  performed  for  this  work,  the 
samples  were  implanted  at  an  angle  of  7°  from  normal  for  this  reason. 

Isolation  using  implantation  normally  requires  an  activation  anneal  to 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  damage  created.  An  as-implanted  sample  can 
actually  show  very  high  conductivity  if  not  annealed.  This  conductivity  comes  from 
“hopping  conduction”,  which  is  the  conduction  of  trapped  carriers  between  deep-level 
energy  sites  from  damage  created  by  the  implantation  process.  Annealing  will 
remove  some  of  the  damage  to  a level  where  hopping  conduction  is  minimized  and 
low  conductivity  is  obtained. 

3.2.1  SRIM  Simulations 

The  stopping  and  range  of  ions  in  matter  simulation  software  is  used  to 
simulate  the  ion  distribution  and  vacancies  created  by  ion  implantation.  The  software 
allows  for  simulation  of  numerous  implantation  of  ion  species  and  for  the  input  of 
multi-layer  targets. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  fabrication  of  our  VCSELs,  simulations  were 
performed  for  the  photoresist  implant  mask  and  for  the  epitaxial  structure.  Shipley 
Corporation’s  AZ-1818  photoresist  was  used  as  the  implantation  mask  for  the 
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aperture  formation  step  in  the  VCSELs  of  this  work.  The  SRIM  software  package 
does  not  contain  material  parameters  for  this  resist,  so  the  software  package’s 
included  material  parameters  for  AZ-111  was  used.  The  important  material 
parameters  required  for  the  simulation  are  the  target  material’s  density  and  its 
constituent  elements.  AZ-1818’s  composition  is  a proprietary  technology  and  the 
density  of  the  photoresist  will  vary  depending  on  the  steps  taken  for  preparing  it  for 
implantation,  so  we  assume  that  it  will  be  similar  to  the  numbers  included  with  the 
SRIM  software  for  AZ-1 11.  The  density  for  AZ-1 1 1 in  SRIM  is  .92  g/cm3  and  the 
elemental  stoichiometry  is  C5H802.  Simulations  were  performed  for  the  ion 
distribution  and  vacancy  density  in  the  photoresist  implant  mask  to  verify  that  it  will 
not  allow  ions  or  the  creation  of  damage  to  penetrate  into  the  optical  cavity.  The 
thickness  of  the  AZ-1818  photoresist  after  it  is  spun  on  the  sample,  patterned,  and 
baked  was  measured  using  a profilometer  and  routinely  was  approximately  1.8 
microns.  This  is  the  thickness  used  in  the  SRIM  simulations. 

Figures  3-11  and  3-12  show  the  results  from  the  simulations  for  ion  and 
vacancy  distribution  in  AZ-1818  using  the  conditions  for  forming  the  aperture.  The 
plots  show  that  AZ-1818  sufficiently  masks  the  high-energy  0+  ions  from  penetration 
into  the  VCSEL  cavity. 

The  same  types  of  simulations  were  performed  for  implantation  into  the 
optical  cavity  of  the  device.  Figures  3-13  and  3-14  show  the  results  from  the 
simulations  for  ion  and  vacancy  distribution  in  the  optical  cavity  of  the  VCSELs  of 
this  work.  The  vacancy  distribution  is  brought  as  close  as  possible  to  the  active 
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Figure  3-1 1 Implant  distribution  simulation  using  SRIM  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  AZ1 8 1 8 photoresist  as  an  implant  mask. 
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Figure  3-12  Damage  distribution  simulation  using  SRIM  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  AZ1 8 1 8 photoresist  as  an  implant  mask. 
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Figure  3-13  Implant  distribution  simulation  using  SRIM  for  aperture  formation. 
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Figure  3-14  Damage  distribution  simulation  using  SRIM  for  aperture  formation. 
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region  of  the  device  without  introducing  any  significant  damage  or  ions  into  it.  The 
vacancy  and  implant  distributions  shifts  by  changing  the  ion  energy  for  0+  ions. 
Densities  for  the  various  percentages  of  A1  in  AlGaAs  were  calculated  using  the 
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relationship: 

A1  x Ga  ,.x  As  density  [g/cm 3 ] = 5 .36  - 1 ,6x  Equation  3 - 1 

SRIM  creates  the  distribution  as  vacancies/atoms  per  ionAngstrom  versus  depth. 
The  dose  of  the  implant  determines  the  density  of  the  vacancies  created  and  of  the 
ions  implanted  into  the  cavity. 

3.2.2  Physics  of  Recoil  Cascades 

Ions  undergo  energetic  collisions  with  target  atoms  during  ion  implantation. 
These  energetic  collisions  involve  the  transfer  and  loss  of  energy  from  the  incident 
ions  to  the  target  material,  until  the  incident  ion  loses  its  energy  and  stops.  Nuclear 
and  electronic  stopping  are  the  two  effects  that  contribute  to  the  energy  loss  of 
incident  ions.  Nuclear  stopping  involves  the  collision  of  the  incident  ion  with  nuclei 
of  the  target  atoms.  These  collisions  are  elastic  and  involve  the  transfer  of  a large 
amount  of  energy.  If  the  energy  transferred  is  large  enough  to  displace  the  target 
atom,  the  target  atom  will  create  a vacancy  and  continue  to  move  undergoing 
collision  processes  of  its  own.  The  incident  ion  can  continue  moving  until  it  loses 
enough  energy  to  come  to  rest.  This  “chain  reaction”  of  collision  events  that  occur 
from  one  incident  ion  creates  what  is  called  a recoil  cascade,  where  the  word  recoil 
refers  to  a target  atom  that  is  displaced  from  its  original  site. 

Electronic  stopping  involves  the  interaction  of  the  incident  ion  with  bound 
electrons  of  target  atoms.  These  interactions  are  largely  inelastic  and  involve  the 
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transfer  of  lower  energies  as  compared  to  nuclear  collisions.  The  transfer  of  energy 
results  in  the  excitation  of  electrons  of  the  target  atoms  and  ionization  of  the  atoms. 
These  energies  are  dissipated  into  heat  by  the  generation  of  phonons  in  the  crystal 
lattice. 

The  assumptions  that  SRIM  uses  in  regard  to  the  physics  of  recoil  cascades 
follow  the  fundamental  ideas  mentioned  above.28  Consider  an  incident  atom  with 
atomic  number,  Z\,  and  energy  Ei.  This  atom  undergoes  a collision  with  a target 
atom  with  atomic  number,  Z2,  and  E2.  The  target  atom  has  some  displacement 
energy,  Ed,  which  is  needed  to  move  the  atom  from  its  site  one  atomic  spacing  away. 
It  is  assumed  that  if  the  target  atom  is  not  displaced  by  this  amount,  it  remains  in  its 
original  site.  A displacement  occurs  then  if  E2>Ed.  A vacancy  is  created  if  both  a 
displacement  of  the  target  atom  occurs  as  well  as  Ei>Ed.  If  Ei<Ed  and  the  incident 
atom  is  the  same  as  the  target  atom,  i.e.,  Zi=Z2,  then  the  incident  ion  replaces  the 
recoiled  target  atom’s  site  and  no  vacancy  is  created.  If  the  incident  atom  and  target 
atom  are  not  the  same,  Zi^Z2,  then  the  incident  atom  becomes  an  interstitial  atom. 
The  energy  of  atom  E2  is  reduced  by  an  energy  Eb,  which  is  the  binding  energy  of  the 
target  atom  to  its  site.  The  energy  E2  that  the  target  atom  loses  is  assumed  to  go  into 
the  formation  of  phonons.  The  value  for  Eb  is  less  than  Ed.  If  Ei<Ed  and  E2<Ed,  then 
the  incident  atom  becomes  an  interstitial  atom  and  the  sum  of  Ei  and  E2  is  dissipated 
into  heat  by  the  generation  of  phonons. 
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Figure  3-15  Mask  design  layout  for  one  of  the  VCSEL  device  designs  of  this  work. 
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3.3  Fabrication 

Figure  3-15  shows  the  mask  design  layout  for  a VCSEL  device  of  this  work.  The 
mask  design  layout  contains  multiple  layers,  each  representing  a layer  written 
separately  on  a mask.  Comparing  the  mask  design  layout  to  the  SEM  of  an  actual 
VCSEL  fabricated  in  Figure  3-16,  a very  good  transfer  of  the  pattern  from  masks  to 
semiconductor  wafer  using  photolithography  processing  can  be  seen. 

Many  of  the  photolithography  steps  were  performed  on  SiC>2  for  fabrication  of 
the  VCSELs  of  this  work.  The  SiC>2  was  used  to  protect  the  region  where  light  is 
emitted  from  the  devices  from  processing  steps  that  can  etch  away  or  roughen  this 
surface.  Damaging  this  surface  can  lead  to  degrading  optical  loss  that  can  prevent  the 
VCSEL  from  lasing.  The  SiC>2  is  used  effectively  as  a protective  layer  against 
damaging  steps  such  as  photolithography  and  wet-etching.  The  SiC>2  layer  was 
removed  prior  to  deposition  of  the  top  dielectric  mirror.  The  presence  of  the 
protective  SiC>2  layer  requires  performing  photolithography  on  this  layer.  Performing 
photolithography  on  SiC>2  can  lead  to  poor  adhesion  of  the  photoresist.  To  improve 
adhesion  of  photoresist  to  Si02,  hexamethyldisilazane  (HMDS)  is  used.  The  HMDS 
is  spin-coated  on  the  sample  at  5000  rpm  for  30  seconds  prior  to  spin-coating  of  the 
photoresist.  This  allowed  for  sharp  resolution  of  the  patterned  photoresist  and 
prevented  the  lifting-off  of  small  photoresist  patterns  during  photoresist  development. 
The  Si02  was  etched  using  buffered  oxide  etchant  to  remove  it  when  necessary. 

The  following  sections  list  the  fabrication  steps  for  the  VCSELs  of  this  work. 
Figures  3-1 8 to  3-24  show  schematics  for  each  of  the  steps. 
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Figure  3-16  SEM  image  of  a VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  3-17  The  forward-bias  IV  characteristic  for  a device  fabricated  without  an 
implant  mask  for  aperture  formation  showing  the  effectiveness  of  the  isolation. 
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Figure  3-18  Schematic  illustrating  the  aperture  formation  step  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  sequence. 
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Figure  3-19  Schematic  illustrating  the  index  guide  formation  step  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  sequence. 
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Figure  3-20  Schematic  illustrating  the  device  mesa  etch  step  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  sequence. 
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Figure  3-21  Schematic  illustrating  the  n-contact  formation  step  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  sequence. 
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Figure  3-22  Schematic  illustrating  the  p-contact  formation  step  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  sequence. 
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Figure  3-23  Schematic  illustrating  the  top  DBR  formation  step  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  sequence. 
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Figure  3-24  Schematic  illustrating  the  test  pad  formation  step  of  the  VCSEL 
fabrication  sequence. 
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3.3.1  Aperture  Formation 

Stopping  and  Range  of  Ions  in  Matter  (SRIM)  was  used  to  simulate  the  ion 
implantation  and  damage  distribution  as  described  in  the  previous  section.  Oxygen 
ions  were  used  as  the  implant  species.  Photoresist  was  included  in  the  implantation 
simulations,  and  was  determined  to  be  sufficient  for  use  as  the  implantation  mask. 
The  conditions  used  were  180  keV  ion  energy  and  1.5el2  cm'  ion  dose.  Following 
implantation,  an  Si02  layer  of  about  3000  A was  deposited  on  the  sample  as  an 
annealing  cap  and  protection  layer  (see  previous  section).  The  sample  was  annealed 
at  500  °C  for  30  seconds  to  activate  the  implant.  Figure  3-17  shows  a forward  bias 
current-voltage  characteristic  for  a device  that  received  an  implant  on  the  entire  area 
of  the  mesa.  The  plot  is  meant  to  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  aperture  implant. 

3.3.2  Index  Guide  Formation 

The  index  guide  layer  is  the  outermost  layer  of  the  optical  cavity,  and  thus  the 
last  layer  grown  epitaxially  in  the  structure.  The  index  guide  layer  is  a thin  AlGaAs 
layer.  The  index  guide  layer  is  grown  on  top  of  a thin  InGaP  layer.  The  InGaP  layer 
was  grown  into  the  structure  to  create  an  etch  stop  for  precise  patterning  of  the  index 
guide  feature.  The  InGaP  etch  stop  layer  helps  to  create  reproducible  index  guide 
thicknesses.  An  H3P04:H202:H20  solution  was  used  to  perform  the  selective  etch  of 
the  AlGaAs  layer  over  the  InGaP  layer.  Photoresist  was  used  as  the  mask  for 
patterning  the  index  guide. 

Optical  confinement  is  achieved  by  the  index  guide  mesas  due  to  the 
refractive  index  step  that  is  created  once  device  fabrication  is  complete.  The 
refractive  index  step  arises  from  the  AlGaAs  material  of  the  index  guide  and  the  first 
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layer  deposited  for  the  top  dielectric  DBR,  SiC>2.  The  refractive  indices  for  these  two 
materials  are  1.4  (SiCh)  and  3.5  (AlGaAs)  at  the  850  nm  wavelength. 

3.3.3  Device  Mesa  Etch 

The  device  mesa  etch  is  performed  to  unveil  the  highly  doped  n-contact  layer 
in  the  epitaxial  structure  of  the  device.  It  is  essential  to  remove  completely  the  InGaP 
etch  stop  layer  before  proceeding  with  the  device  mesa  etch.  Not  completely  etching 
away  this  layer  will  lead  to  non-uniform  etching  that  will  propagate  and  worsen 
throughout  the  length  of  the  etch.  The  result  is  an  etch  surface  with  rough  surface 
morphology.  A smooth  etch  can  be  obtained  when  the  InGaP  layer  is  properly  etched 
away.  An  HChf^O  solution  was  used  to  remove  the  InGaP  layer.  This  solution  has  a 
high  etch  selectivity  of  InGaP  over  AlGaAs.  For  the  device  mesa  etch,  a phosphoric 
acid:hydrogen  peroxide:water  solution  was  used.  This  step  does  not  have  an  etch  stop 
layer  to  prevent  over-etching,  so  it  is  critical  that  the  etch  depth  is  periodically 
monitored.  The  etch  depth  was  monitored  using  a KLA  Tencor  profilometer  and  it 
was  verified  that  the  highly  doped  n-layer  was  reached  by  probing  the  surface  and 
checking  for  high  conductivity.  Over-etching  for  this  step  can  drastically  degrade 
device  performance.  The  n+-layer  is  already  relatively  thin  and  over-etching  it  will 
create  an  unnecessarily  high  resistivity  for  current  conduction.  To  add  to  the 
trickiness  of  this  step,  the  etch  rates  of  the  p-,  active,  and  n-regions  varied,  so  care 
was  taken  so  that  the  etch  reached  the  desired  layer. 
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3.3.4  n-Contact  Metallization 

The  n-contact  metallization  used  for  the  VCSEL  of  this  work  was 
Ge/Ni/Ge/Au/Pt/Au.  The  metals  were  deposited  using  electron  beam  evaporation. 
N-contacts  were  formed  to  the  highly  doped  n-AlGaAs  layer  of  the  cavity  which  was 
unveiled  by  performing  the  device  mesa  etch.  The  n-contacts  require  a higher 
temperature  anneal  than  is  required  for  the  p-contacts,  so  they  were  formed  prior  to 
the  p-contacts.  The  metallization  is  deposited  under  high  vacuum  (~5E-8  Torr) 
conditions.  The  contacts  were  alloyed  at  450  °C  in  a nitrogen  ambient  with  the 
sample  top  face  down  on  a GaAs  blank  wafer.  The  GaAs  blank  wafer  was  used  as  an 
annealing  cap  for  the  sample  to  reduce  out-diffusion  of  arsenic  from  the  VCSEL 
wafer  during  the  high  temperature  process  of  annealing.  The  blank  GaAs  cap  was 
etched  in  a phosphoric  acid:hydrogen  peroxide:water  solution  to  create  a fresh  surface 
for  the  VCSEL  wafer  to  contact  prior  to  alloying.  Out-diffusion  of  arsenic  from  the 
surface  of  the  VCSEL  wafer  will  create  a gallium  rich  surface  that  will  lead  to  surface 
current  leakage  in  the  devices.  As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  3-16,  the  n-contact  has  a 
grainy  surface.  The  n-contact  is  the  horseshoe  shaped  contact.  This  signifies  that  the 
metallization  is  reacting  with  the  semiconductor.  This  reaction  is  important  for  the 
formation  of  low  resistance  n-contacts  to  AlGaAs.  Very  low  contact  resistances  on 
the  order  of  1x10'  Q/cm  were  obtained  consistently. 

3.3.5  p-Contact  Metallization 

The  p-contact  metallization  used  was  AuBe/Pt/Au.  The  metals  were 
deposited  in  the  same  manner  as  the  n-contacts;  using  electron  beam  evaporation 
under  high  vacuum.  The  alloying  condition  was  280  °C  for  30  seconds  under  a 
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nitrogen  ambient.  A blank  GaAs  wafer  annealing  cap  was  used  and  the  same  steps 
used  for  n-contact  formation  were  taken  to  minimize  contamination  of  the  VCSEL 
wafer. 

We  noticed  that  an  electrically  insulating  layer  was  formed  on  the  top  gold 
surface  of  the  p-contact  when  trying  to  probe  the  devices.  We  had  to  use  the  probes 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  p-contacts  with  a good  amount  of  force  where  a visible 
scratch  was  made  on  the  contact  in  order  to  apply  current  in  the  devices.  We  believe 
that  Be  was  diffusing  to  the  top  of  the  contact  and  forming  an  oxide  during  the 
alloying  step.  To  test  what  we  suspected,  we  removed  this  possible  oxide  layer  by 
depositing  a thin  layer  of  titanium  following  the  gold  layer  during  deposition  of  the  p- 
contact  without  breaking  vacuum  in  the  electron  beam  evaporator.  Prior  to  lift-off  of 
the  metals,  the  titanium  was  etched  away  in  dilute  buffered  oxide  etchant.  The 
titanium  was  determined  to  be  etched  away  completely  by  observing  the  color  change 
of  the  titanium  to  the  contrasting  color  of  gold.  Lift-off  was  then  performed  as  usual 
using  an  acetone  spray.  By  following  this  method,  we  eliminated  problems  with  the 
electrically  insulating  layer  formed  on  the  p-contacts.  This  method  has  greatly 
improved  the  electrical  characteristics  of  the  p-contact.  Contact  resistances  on  the 
order  of  1x10'  Q/cm  were  obtained  consistently. 

3.3.6  Top  Mirror 

The  top  mirror  is  patterned  using  Futurrex  negative  photoresist.  This  resist 
has  the  special  property  of  being  able  to  withstand  high  temperature  processing.  This 
property  is  necessary  because  the  top  mirror  deposition  process  is  a high  temperature 
process.  The  deposition  process  is  performed  at  a temperature  of  200  °C.  Layers  of 
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the  SiCVTiC^  dielectric  films  are  deposited  using  electron  beam  evaporation  at  the 
elevated  temperature  for  about  2 hours.  The  resist  is  able  to  maintain  its  shape  with 
good  resiliency,  so  that  the  top  mirror  can  be  patterned  for  the  devices.  Lift-off  was 
performed  using  a resist  stripper,  recommended  by  the  manufacturer,  heated  up  to 
100  °C.  Using  acetone  is  ineffective  for  performing  lift-off  of  this  resist  after  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  high  temperature  top  mirror  deposition  process. 

The  photoresist  was  patterned  so  that  the  SiCfe/TiC^  stack  was  also  deposited 
in  areas  for  subsequent  formation  of  test  pads  (next  fabrication  step).  The  dielectric 
material  is  not  used  as  a reflector  but  used  as  a low  capacitance  pad  support  in  this 
case. 

3.3.7  Large  Area  Test  Pads  for  High-Speed  Testing 

Devices  fabricated  for  high-speed  operation  require  large  area  test  pads  to 
support  the  probes  for  high-speed  characterization.  These  probes  have  larger  tips 
than  standard  probe  tips  and  have  a fixed  distance  between  the  ground  and  signal 
probes.  Thus,  the  large  area  pad  separation  has  to  be  designed  to  support  the  larger 
tips  and  fixed  probe  spacing.  These  design  specifications  are  met  by  properly 
designing  the  photomask  for  patterning  large  area  test  pads. 

The  metallization  used  for  the  large  area  test  pads  is  Ti/Pt/Au.  This  is  a 
standard  metallization  used  for  adding  metal  to  contacts  or  as  a lead  to  a contact 
because  of  its  good  adhesion  properties  and  low  resistance.  This  metallization  was 
able  to  adhere  to  the  DBR  dielectric  material  used  for  supporting  the  large  area  test 
pads  and  run  along  the  dielectric  material  sidewall  to  contact  to  the  device  contacts. 


CHAPTER  4 
CHARACTERIZATION 


4.1  Light  Output  Power-Current- Voltage  (LIV)  Measurements 
The  light  output  power-current- voltage  measurement  of  a VCSEL  is  the  most 
fundamental  VCSEL  characterization  test  that  can  be  performed.  It  provides  optical 
and  electrical  information  on  the  performance  of  the  VCSEL.  From  the  optical  and 
electrical  information,  fundamental  laser  parameters  that  describe  the  VCSEL’s 
performance  can  be  determined.  The  parameters  that  can  be  determined  from  an  LIV 
characteristic  are  threshold  current,  slope  efficiency,  wall-plug  efficiency,  maximum 
output  power,  device  series  resistance,  diode  ideality  factor,  and  the  diode  saturation 
current.  Figures  4-1  and  4-2  show  the  LIV  characteristics  for  multimode  and  single 
mode  VCSELs  of  this  work,  respectively. 

4.1.1  Parameters  Obtained  from  LIV  Measurements 

The  threshold  current  is  the  amount  of  current  necessary  for  a VCSEL  to  lase. 
It  marks  the  point  where  the  device  transitions  from  spontaneous  emission  to 
stimulated  emission.  In  the  spontaneous  emission  region,  the  VCSEL  behaves  like  a 
light  emitting  diode  (LED)  with  incoherent  optical  emission.  In  this  region,  there  is 
not  a high  enough  current  density  in  the  active  region  to  support  lasing.  The  wall- 
plug  efficiency  in  this  region  is  very  poor  as  well.  When  the  device  reaches  the 
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Figure  4-1  Light  output  power-current-voltage  plot  for  a multimode  VCSEL  of  this 
work. 
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Figure  4-2  Light  output  power-current-voltage  plot  for  a single-mode  VCSEL  of  this 
work. 
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threshold  current,  stimulated  emission  begins.  Light  amplification  and  gain  occur  in 
the  active  region  with  photons  generated  in  phase,  and  thus  the  obtainable  coherent 
properties  of  the  light  emission.  During  stimulated  emission,  the  VCSEL  begins  to 
improve  dramatically  in  wall-plug  efficiency.  The  power  output  above  threshold 
shows  a linear  dependence  with  the  drive  current,  until  self-heating  in  the  device  is 
too  high  and  thermal  rollover  occurs,  degrading  the  light  output  power. 

Slope  efficiency  describes  how  well  the  light  output  power  of  the  VCSEL 
responds  to  increasing  drive  current.  Its  units  are  in  watts/ampere.  This  parameter 
can  be  determined  very  simply  from  an  LI  plot.  It  is  the  slope  of  the  LI  line  above 
threshold.  A higher  slope  efficiency  indicates  that  the  device  is  more  efficient  at 
reaching  a certain  light  output  power  with  less  drive  current. 

Wall-plug  efficiency  is  a quick  way  of  determining  the  performance  of  a 
VCSEL.  It  is  the  ratio  between  the  input  electrical  power  to  the  light  output  power. 
Figures  4-3  to  4-6  show  plots  of  the  wall-plug  efficiency  versus  current  against  light 
output  power  and  input  electrical  power  for  multimode  and  single-mode  devices  of 
this  work. 

Maximum  output  power  occurs  at  the  peak  of  the  LI  curve,  where  it  no  longer 
behaves  in  a linear  fashion  with  increasing  current.  Device  self-heating  with 
increasing  current  decreases  the  light  output  power.  This  is  due  to  the  misalignment 
of  the  cavity  resonances  and  the  peak  of  the  gain  curve.  The  maximum  output  power 
is  an  important  parameter  because  it  describes  the  maximum  strength  of  the  signal 
transmitted  by  the  VCSEL.  For  fiber  optic  networks,  a stronger  signal  will  travel  a 
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Figure  4-3  Light  output  power-current-wall  plug  efficiency  plot  for  a multimode 
VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  4-4  Electrical  input  power-current- wall  plug  efficiency  plot  for  a multimode 
VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  4-5  Light  output  power-current-wall  plug  efficiency  plot  for  a single-mode 
VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  4-6  Electrical  input  power-current-wall  plug  efficiency  plot  for  a single-mode 
VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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As  more  voltage  is  applied  to  the  terminals  of  the  VCSEL,  more  current  will 
increasingly  flow  through  the  device.  The  resistance  that  the  current  encounters  will 
not  be  constant  at  all  voltage  bias  levels.  The  current  will  be  very  small  up  to  a 
certain  voltage,  where  the  device  “tums-on”  and  a large  amount  of  current  begins  to 
flow  through  the  device.  This  voltage  is  the  ideal  diode  voltage  and  depends  on  the 
material  of  the  active  region.  Beyond  this  voltage,  the  current  encounters 
exponentially  decreasing  resistance  and  begins  to  increase  linearly  with  voltage.  In 
this  linear  region  the  resistance  has  approached  the  series  resistance  of  the  device. 
The  series  resistance  of  the  device  will  include  resistance  from  the  contacts  and  the 
semiconductor  materials.  From  an  IV  curve,  the  device  series  resistance  is 
determined  from  the  slope  of  the  linear  IV  region.  Figure  4-7  shows  a plot  of  the 

dV 

behavior  of  the  differential  resistance,  — , with  increasing  current. 

The  diode  ideality  factor  describes  the  type  of  current  transport  occurring  in 
the  diode.  A value  of  1 for  the  ideality  factor  describes  ideal  diffusion  current  and  a 
value  of  2 describes  Shockley-Read-Hall  recombination  current.  For  the  lasing 
VCSEL,  an  ideality  factor  of  2 is  expected  because  the  mechanism  for  photon 
generation  is  the  recombination  of  electrons  and  holes.  To  determine  the  ideality 
factor,  the  following  expression  is  used: 


h 


oc  exp 


qV_ 

nkT 


Equation  4- 1 


where  IF  is  the  forward  current,  q is  the  fundamental  electronic  charge,  V is  voltage,  n 
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Figure  4-7  Plot  showing  the  behavior  of  the  differential  resistance  with  increasing 
current. 
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is  the  diode  ideality  factor,  k is  Boltzmann’s  constant,  and  T is  temperature. 
Typically,  to  determine  the  diode  ideality  factor,  an  IV  curve  is  obtained  and  plotted 

as  In  Ip  vs.  V.  The  slope  of  the  curve  is  equal  to  — , and  n can  be  determined. 

nkT 

Also  from  a In  Ip  vs.  V plot,  the  diode  saturation  current  can  be  obtained.  Data 
points  for  the  current  from  small  voltage  intervals  are  required  to  resolve  the  current 
behavior  at  low  voltage.  An  extrapolation  of  the  IV  curve  to  the  current  axis  is 
performed,  and  the  V=0  value  for  current  is  the  diode  saturation  current. 

4.1.2  Experimental  Setup 

Because  VCSEL  technology  is  relatively  new  and  widespread  acceptance  is 
gradually  occurring,  there  has  not  been  a commercially  available  optical 
characterization  set-up  for  testing  surface  emitting  lasers.  Electronic  device 
characterization  has  long  had  the  luxury  and  convenience  of  probe  stations. 
Although,  elaborate  alignment  systems  and  translation  stages  on  an  optical  bench  can 
be  used  to  support  electrical  and  optical  VCSEL  characterization,  as  is  normally  done 
with  edge-emitting  lasers,  there  really  isn’t  a substitute  for  the  ease  of  performing  on- 
wafer  testing  using  probe  stations.  For  example,  the  probe  station  doesn’t  require 
wax  or  other  bonding  material  to  mount  a sample  for  testing.  Some  probe  stations  use 
vacuum  to  hold  a sample  in  place,  but  this  usually  is  only  necessary  for  movement 
sensitive  rf  measurements.  Because  of  the  VCSEL’s  unique  structure,  on-wafer 
testing  is  possible  and  a probe  station  can  be  fashioned  for  characterizing  these 


devices. 
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Figure  4-8  shows  a schematic  of  the  setup  used  for  performing  the  LIV 
measurements.  In  order  to  perform  LI  measurements,  a photodetector  is  required  for 
measuring  the  output  power  of  the  device.  The  current-voltage  characteristic  is 
obtained  using  a standard  HP  4145  parameter  analyzer.  The  photodetector  converts 
the  optical  power  emitted  from  the  VCSEL  to  current  based  on  the  photodetector’s 
responsivity.  Since  the  responsivity  of  the  detector  is  a function  of  the  incident 
wavelength,  and  the  VCSEL  can  emit  a fairly  broad  spectrum,  an  appropriate  value 
for  the  responsivity  should  be  used.  The  VCSEL  device  fabricated  for  this  work  had 
light  emission  in  the  wavelength  range  of  roughly  825-875  nm.  In  this  range  the 
responsivity  doesn’t  change  drastically,  and  can  be  assumed  to  be  roughly  0.55  A/W, 
as  can  be  seen  in  Figure  4-9. 

A barrel-screw  was  machined  so  that  it  would  fit  into  the  objective  lens  port  of 
the  probe  station  microscope.  A photodetector  with  a BNC  connector  is  mounted  in 
the  barrel  screw.  The  BNC  connector  is  required  to  transmit  the  current  signal  from 
the  photodetector  to  the  HP  4145.  The  current  is  measured  by  the  HP  4145  and  the 
optical  power  is  calculated  based  on  the  responsivity  of  the  photodetector.  A large 
area  detector  is  used  for  these  measurements  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  light  from  the 
VCSEL  is  collected.  The  photodetector  had  an  anti-reflection  (AR)  coating  to  reduce 
light  power  loss. 

The  HP  4145’s  settings  were  set  to  sweep  current,  measure  voltage  on  the 
device  terminals,  and  measure  current  from  the  photodetector  for  LIV  measurements. 
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Figure  4-8  Schematic  of  the  equipment  setup  for  light  output  power-current-voltage 
measurements. 
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Figure  4-9  Responsivity  vs.  wavelength  plot  for  EG  & G’s  C30810  detector. 
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The  HP  4145  is  able  to  obtain  the  device  voltage  and  photodetector  current 
measurements  simultaneously  so  that  only  a single  current  sweep  is  required  to  obtain 
an  LIV  curve. 

Having  an  anti-reflection  coating  on  the  surface  of  the  photodetector  will 
enhance  the  number  of  photons  reaching  the  detector  and  thus  increase  the  number  of 
photons  absorbed  by  the  detector  for  increased  power  measurement  accuracy.  Anti- 
reflection coatings  are  typically  a dielectric  film  of  optimal  thickness  for  reducing 
reflection  of  a specific  wavelength.  The  rule  followed  to  determine  the  thickness  of 
the  coating  is: 


t = — Equation  4-2 

4 n 

where  X is  the  wavelength  of  interest  for  reduced  reflection  and  n is  the  refractive 
index  of  the  AR  coating  at  wavelength  X.  For  example,  using  Si02  (n=1.4)  as  the 
anti-reflective  coating  for  850  nm  light,  the  thickness  of  the  coating  should  be  151.79 
nm. 

The  photodetector  operates  by  conducting  current  when  incident  light  falls  on 
the  surface  of  it.  The  light  is  absorbed  by  the  device  and  electron-hole  pairs  are 
generated,  increasing  conductivity  in  the  device.  A suitable  photodetector  is  required 
for  light  at  850  nm  wavelength.  Silicon-based  photodetectors  are  suitable  for 
detecting  light  at  this  wavelength.  The  bandgap  energy  of  silicon  is  1.12  eV,  and  the 
cut-off  wavelength  of  silicon,  which  is  the  value  for  which  wavelengths  greater  than  it 
would  not  contribute  to  photoconduction,  is: 


. 1.24xl03  . 

ac  = [nm] 


Equation  4-3 
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where  Eg  is  the  bandgap  energy  of  the  semiconductor  in  eV.  For  a silicon 
photodetector,  wavelengths  greater  than  1 1 07  nm  would  not  be  detected  because  the 
energy  of  the  light  would  be  too  low  in  energy  to  create  electron-hole  pairs  in  the 
photodetector. 

The  responsivity  of  the  detector  is  directly  related  to  its  quantum  efficiency. 
The  quantum  efficiency  of  a photodetector  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
electron-hole  pairs  contributing  to  photoconduction  to  the  number  of  incident  photons 
on  the  detector,  or: 


V = 


Equation  4-4 


Zhv 

where  Iph  is  the  current  due  to  photoconduction,  q the  fundamental  electronic  charge, 
Pi  is  the  optical  power  incident  on  the  photodetector,  and  hv  is  the  energy  of  the 
photon.  The  responsivity  of  the  detector  is  a specification  normally  reported  by 
photodetector  vendors.  The  responsivity  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  current  due  to 
photoconduction  to  the  incident  optical  power: 


or  in  terms  of  the  photodetector  quantum  efficiency: 


Equation  4-5 


R = 77T/1 .24  Equation  4-6 

Responsivity  is  typically  reported  in  units  of  [A/W]. 

The  photodetector  used  for  the  LIV  measurements  was  an  EG  & G C30810 
silicon  p-i-n  photodiode.  This  photodiode  has  a 400  nm  to  llOOnm  wavelength 
detection  range.  The  1100  nm  long  wavelength  cutoff  value  is  expected  due  to  the 
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bandgap  energy  of  silicon,  but  the  short  wavelength  cut-off  at  400  nm  is  due  to  the 
increased  optical  absorption  of  silicon  at  the  shorter  wavelengths  and  thus  a reduced 
quantum  efficiency  and  responsivity. 

4.2  Optical  Spectra 

An  optical  spectrum  analyzer  reveals  valuable  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  light  emission  from  laser  devices.  It  is  used  to  determine  the  modal 
make-up  of  light  and  the  relative  intensities  of  the  modes.  The  optical  characteristics 
of  a laser  are  desired  because  the  wavelength  is  an  important  specification  for 
applications  such  as  optical  fiber  telecommunications.  The  transmission  medium  of 
optical  fiber  has  an  optical  power  loss,  or  attenuation,  dependency  on  wavelength. 
For  short-area  networks,  the  wavelength  specification  is  850  nm  where  the 
attenuation  is  expected  to  limit  signal  transmission  to  300  m. 

4.2.1  Optical  Spectrum  Analyzer  (OSA)  Operation 

An  HP  70952B  optical  spectrum  snalyzer  (OSA)  was  used  for  obtaining 
optical  spectra  from  the  VCSELs  of  this  work.  This  OSA  uses  a double  pass 
monochromator  to  select  the  wavelengths  of  light  being  analyzed.  The  double  pass 
monochromator  uses  various  components  to  accomplish  this  as  can  be  seen  in  Figure 
4-10.  First  input  light  is  focused  onto  a diffraction  grating  using  various  collimation 
and  focusing  optics.  The  light  is  collimated  to  enhance  the  operation  of  the 
monochromator.  The  light  is  incident  on  a diffraction  grating  that  is  rotatable  to 
change  the  angle  of  light  incidence  on  it.  The  diffraction  grating  is  normally  a 
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Figure  4-10  Schematic  of  the  internal  components  of  an  optical  spectrum  analyzer. 
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polished  glass-based  substrate  with  thousands  of  equidistant  grooves  per  centimeter. 
The  diffraction  grating  disperses  the  incident  light  into  the  light’s  electromagnetic 
components  based  on  wavelength.  The  characteristics  of  the  dispersed  light  will 
depend  on  the  groove  spacing  and  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Following  the  dispersion  of  the  light  on  the  diffraction  grating,  the  light  is 
collimated  and  travels  through  an  aperture  slit.  The  aperture  slit  width  determines  the 
wavelengths  that  passes  through  to  the  detector.  The  narrower  the  aperture  slit  is,  the 
narrower  the  wavelength  band,  AX,  becomes.  The  diffraction  grating  is  rotated  to  the 
proper  position  so  that  the  desired  center  wavelength  X of  the  wavelength  band  AX 
passes  through  the  aperture.  The  half-wave  plate  is  present  after  the  first  pass  to 
reduce  polarization  sensitivity  of  the  monochromator.  When  unpolarized  light  is 
dispersed  by  a diffraction  grating,  the  attenuation  of  the  light  is  dependent  on  the 
polarization  angles  of  the  light.  The  maximum  and  minimum  attenuation  levels  of  the 
light  cycle  every  90  degrees  in  the  polarization  angles.  The  half-wave  plate  rotates 
the  polarization  angle  of  the  light  90  degrees,  so  that  polarization  angles  receiving 
high  attenuation  on  the  first  pass  will  receive  a reciprocated  low  attenuation  on  the 
second  pass.  This  helps  to  make  the  monochromator  insensitive  to  polarization 
effects  of  the  light.  This  completes  the  monochromator  portion  of  the  optical 
spectrum  analyzer.  The  monochromator  in  a sense  is  a tunable  filter  that  selects  the 
wavelength  band  by  rotation  of  the  diffraction  grating.  The  resolution  of  the 
monochromator  is  defined  as: 


_ AT 
Res  = — 
X 


Equation  4-7 
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The  light  is  then  directed  towards  a photodetector.  The  photodetector 
converts  the  optical  signal  into  an  electrical  signal  that  is  processed  into  useful 
information  for  the  OSA  user  about  the  optical  properties  of  the  light,  such  as  the 
optical  power  versus  wavelength  plot,  through  the  display. 

4.2.2  Experimental  Setup 

The  required  equipment  needed  for  optical  spectrum  analysis  of  VCSELs 
include  a probe  station,  optical  fiber,  a collimating  lens  and  an  optical  spectrum 
analyzer.  Figure  4-1 1 shows  a schematic  of  the  setup  for  performing  optical  spectra 
measurements.  Similar  to  the  setup  for  measuring  the  LIV  curve  for  VCSELs,  a 
barrel  mount  is  used  to  contain  the  optical  fiber.  A collimating  lens  coupled  to  the 
optical  fiber  is  mounted  in  the  barrel  for  coupling  the  light  from  the  VCSEL.  The 
optical  fiber  is  connected  to  the  input  port  of  the  optical  spectrum  analyzer  for 
analysis. 

4.2.3  Optical  Emission  Spectra 

VCSELs  inherently  have  shorter  cavity  lengths  than  edge-emitting  lasers.  The 
separation  between  the  longitudinal  modes  of  the  laser  has  an  inverse  relation  to  the 
cavity  length.  The  VCSEL,  because  of  its  shorter  cavity  length,  will  have  a larger 
separation  between  longitudinal  modes  than  edge-emitting  lasers.  Figure  4-12  shows 
an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  cavity  length  between  edge-emitting  lasers  and 
VCSELs.  The  cavity  length  of  the  VCSEL  is  on  the  order  of  one  wavelength,  while 
the  cavity  length  of  the  edge-emitting  laser  can  be  hundreds  of  wavelengths. 
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Figure  4-1 1 Schematic  of  the  equipment  setup  for  optical  spectrum  measurements. 
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Figure  4-12  Illustration  showing  the  difference  in  cavity  length,  L,  between  edge- 
emitting  lasers  and  VCSELs. 
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In  addition  to  the  longitudinal  modes  supported  in  the  cavity  of  the  device, 
transverse  modes  can  also  be  supported.  The  transverse  modes  are  dependent  on  the 
aperture  size  of  the  device.  The  problem  of  determining  the  transverse  modes 
supported  by  the  aperture  size  of  the  VCSEL  is  a complex  one,  but  a systematic 
experiment  where  the  longitudinal  cavity  structure  is  the  same  and  the  aperture  size 
varied  simply  by  changing  its  size  on  the  photomask  level,  will  provide  information 
on  how  small  the  aperture  should  be  for  single-mode  operation.  The  only  trade-off 
for  reducing  the  aperture  size  is  that  the  maximum  output  power  will  decrease  as 
aperture  size  decreases.  The  factors  contributing  to  this  are  a smaller  gain  region  for 
fewer  photons  being  generated  and  higher  current  densities,  which  leads  to  excessive 
heating  and  ultimately  thermal  rollover  at  lower  drive  currents. 

Optical  spectra  for  multimode  and  single-mode  VCSELs  fabricated  for  this 
work  are  shown  in  Figures  4-13  and  4-14.  A single-mode  VCSEL  ideally  will  have 
solely  the  longitudinal  mode  with  higher  order  modes  greater  than  30  dB  lower  in 
intensity.  Multi-mode  VCSELs  would  have  higher  order  modes  that  are  less  than  30 
dB  lower  in  intensity.  Higher  order  transverse  modes  gain  intensity  as  the  current 
injection  increases  in  the  device,  so  single-mode  behavior  is  reported  for  a current 
range  from  threshold  to  some  current  where  the  fundamental  mode  becomes  less  than 
30  dB  in  intensity  than  the  side  modes.  Figure  4-15  shows  optical  spectra  taken  at 


various  drive  currents. 
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Figure  4-13  An  optical  spectrum  for  a device  operating  with  multimode 
characteristics. 
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Figure  4-14  A characteristic  optical  spectrum  for  a VCSEL  with  single-mode 
operation. 
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Figure  4-15  Evolution  of  the  optical  spectra  versus  current. 
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4.3  Resistance  Analysis 

The  individual  resistances  arising  from  current  transport  through  the 
semiconductor  layers  and  the  ohmic  contacts  in  the  VCSELs  of  this  work  have  been 
calculated  from  theoretical  and  transmission  line  method  data.  The  results  can  be 
used  to  simulate  the  expected  VCSEL  current- voltage  characteristic,  which  shows 
excellent  agreement  with  the  experimental  data.  This  process  provides  a simple 
method  for  predicting  the  effect  of  changes  in  epitaxial  layer  structure  thicknesses, 
doping  and  materials  on  the  dc  characteristics  of  high  performance  VCSELs. 

In  creating  new  VCSEL  designs  or  in  attempting  to  understand  the  effect  of 
contact  quality  on  VCSEL  performance,  it  is  useful  to  be  able  to  have  a simple 
method  for  predicting  the  impact  of  these  changes  on  the  dc  characteristics.  A key 
parameter  in  this  regard  is  the  distributed  resistance  for  the  diode.  Device  resistance 
in  VCSELs  has  contributions  from  the  contacts  and  from  the  semiconductor.  Total 
device  resistance  can  be  estimated  by  treating  the  device  as  a network  of  resistors. 
The  various  resistances  come  from  the  detailed  growth  structure  of  the  VCSEL  and 
depend  on  the  current  transport  path  in  the  devices.  For  our  particular  device  design, 
we  can  breakup  the  network  of  resistors  into  categories  for  radial  current  conduction 
in  the  p-  and  n-layers,  vertical  current  conduction  through  the  device  aperture,  and 
resistance  from  the  device  contacts.  A schematic  of  an  implant-apertured,  index- 
guided  VCSEL  with  the  individual  resistance  components  is  shown  in  Figure  4-16. 
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Figure  4-16  Schematic  representation  of  the  VCSEL  of  this  work,  showing  individual 
resistance  components. 
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4.3.1  Contact  Resistance  Contribution 

From  TLM  measurements,  we  can  obtain  information  on  the  contact 
resistances  and  their  corresponding  transfer  length  in  the  devices  and  sheet  resistance 
of  the  semiconductor  layers.  The  transfer  length  along  with  contact  length  gives  an 
estimate  of  the  area  of  a device  contact  used  to  transfer  current  from  the  contact  to  the 
semiconductor.  This  effective  contact  area  along  with  specific  contact  resistance 
obtained  from  TLM  measurements  will  give  the  resistance  contribution  of  the  contact 
to  the  total  device  resistance.  For  example,  the  p-contact  has  an  annular  design,  with 
an  inner  radius  of  6.5  microns  and  an  outer  radius  of  8.5  microns.  From  TLM  data, 
the  transfer  length  for  the  p-contact  was  determined  to  be  1.35  pm.  The  effective  p- 
contact  area  can  be  determined  using  the  simple  calculation: 

;r((6.5  + 1.35)/r/n)2  -tt(6.5 fjxnf  - 60.86 /urn2  Equation  4-8 

This  gives  a p-contact  resistance  contribution  of  17.09  Q for  a specific  p-contact 
resistance  of  1.04  x 10'5  Q-cm2. 

The  n-contact  resistance  contribution  was  calculated  in  a similar  manner. 
Along  with  reducing  the  actual  n-contact  area  of  the  device  using  the  transfer  length 
approximation  to  calculate  the  effective  area  of  the  device,  1.04  pm  in  this  case,  non- 
conducting areas  underneath  the  contact  where  a second  ion  implantation  step  in  the 
device  fabrication  process  was  used,  are  not  included.  The  total  calculated  effective 
n-contact  area  is  35.97  pm2  and  for  a specific  contact  resistance  of  5.56  x 10'6  Q-cm2, 
this  gives  an  n-contact  resistance  contribution  of  15.46  Q to  the  total  device 
resistance.  The  total  contribution  of  the  p-  and  n-contacts  to  the  device  resistance  is 


32.55  Q. 
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4.3.2  Resistance  Due  to  Radial  Conduction  in  Device 

Radial  conduction  can  be  considered  to  be  the  dominant  mode  of  current 
transport  in  the  device  between  the  device  aperture  and  the  contacts.  On  the  p-side  of 
the  device,  the  layers  were  engineered  using  varying  doping  concentrations  so  that 
current  would  spread  radially  and  then  vertically  through  the  aperture  for  uniform 
current  injection  into  the  active  region.  On  the  n-side  though,  the  layers  are  very 
close  in  doping  concentration,  so  the  current  would  follow  an  oblique  path  as  defined 
by  the  Gaussian-like  distribution  of  the  implanted  ions  that  form  the  aperture.  But  if 
we  recognize  that  the  lateral  distance  from  n-contact  edge  to  aperture  edge  is  -10  pm 
and  that  the  vertical  distance  from  the  contact  to  aperture  is  -0.15  pm,  we  can  see  that 
resistance  due  to  the  semiconductor  layers  will  be  characterized  by  radial  conduction. 

From  TLM  measurements,  the  sheet  resistance  for  p-radial  conduction  to  the 
aperture  was  determined  to  be  570  Q/  . The  radial  current  conduction  from  the 
annular  p-contact  edge  to  the  circular  aperture  edge  will  flow  from  the  inner  radius  of 
the  p-contact  to  the  outer  radius  of  the  aperture.  For  this  device  design,  the  outer 
radius  would  be  the  p-contact  inner  radius,  6.5  pm,  and  the  inner  radius  would  be  the 
radius  of  the  aperture  feature,  3.5  pm.  The  total  resistance  for  lateral  current  flow  in 
an  annulus  is: 


R = 


Ps_ 

2zr 


In 


Equation  4-9 


where  ps  is  the  sheet  resistance,  and  Ro  and  Rj  are  the  outer  and  inner  radius  of  the 
annulus.  The  semiconductor  resistance  for  lateral  conduction  from  the  p-contact  to 
the  aperture  is  then  56.16  Q. 
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Radial  conduction  from  the  n-contact  to  the  aperture  can  also  be  handled  using 
the  above  equation.  The  sheet  resistance  measured  from  TLM  data  can  only  be 
applied  for  lateral  current  conduction  layers  below  the  n-contact,  though.  For  lateral 
conduction  in  layers  of  the  device  mesa  above  the  n-contact,  the  sheet  resistance  is 
estimated  using  the  following  expression: 


where  q is  the  electronic  charge,  p is  the  n-type  or  p-type  carrier  mobility  denoted  by 
the  subscript,  t is  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and  N and  P are  the  electron  and  hole 
concentrations,  respectively.  When  considering  n-type  material  (i.e.,  N»P),  the 
second  term  in  the  denominator  can  be  ignored.  The  resistance  due  to  n-lateral 
conduction  in  the  device  includes  a resistance  from  the  n-contact  edge  to  the  device 
mesa  edge  in  series  with  resistances  in  parallel  from  the  mesa  edge  to  the  aperture 
edge.  The  number  of  resistances  in  parallel  includes  the  layer  used  for  n-contact 
formation  and  any  layers  between  it  and  the  aperture.  For  the  epitaxial  structure  of 
this  work,  there  would  be  one  resistance  in  series  with  a group  of  three  resistances  in 
parallel.  To  calculate  the  resistance  from  the  contact  edge  to  the  device  mesa  edge, 
we  use  a modified  form  of  the  equation  for  radial  current  conduction  in  an  annulus. 
The  modification  comes  from  the  geometry  of  the  n-contact.  The  n-contact  is  a 
truncated  annulus  and  as  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  areas  of  non-conductivity 
underneath  the  n-contact.  The  2tc  term  in  the  equation  for  radial  conduction  in  an 
annulus  has  to  be  modified  to  account  for  the  actual  number  of  radians  in  the 
geometry  of  the  n-contact.  This  was  determined  to  be  1.26  radians,  or  l/5th  a circle. 
So  substituting  1.26  for  2n  in  the  equation,  and  using  Ro=13.5  pm  (inner  radius  of  the 


P 


Equation  4-10 
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contact)  and  RplO.5  (am  (radius  of  circular  device  mesa),  the  resistance  is  calculated 
to  be  104  Q for  a sheet  resistance  of  521  Q / , determined  from  TLM  measurements. 
For  the  three  resistances  in  parallel  that  describe  the  n-radial  resistance  from  the 
device  mesa  edge  to  the  aperture  edge,  which  is  a distance  of  7pm,  the  unmodified 
form  for  calculating  resistance  for  lateral  current  flow  is  used,  since  the  current  is 
allowed  to  flow  from  the  entire  circumference  of  the  circle  defined  by  the  2nd 
implantation  step.  The  calculated  resistances  and  pertinent  information  are  shown  in 
Table  4-1. 

The  three  resistances  in  parallel  are  equivalent  to  71.63  Q.  This  resistance  in 
series  with  the  resistance  for  radial  conduction  from  the  n-contact  to  the  device  mesa 
edge  gives  a total  radial  resistance  of  175.63  Q on  the  n-side  of  the  device. 

4.3.3  Vertical  Current  Conduction 

As  mentioned  before,  resistance  due  to  vertical  conduction  in  our  VCSEL 
devices  will  be  small  as  compared  to  radial  conduction.  The  current  will  travel 
through  very  thin  layers  for  a total  thickness  of  about  ~0.3  pm.  The  current  is 
assumed  to  conduct  through  a cylinder  or  a series  of  disks  if  you  look  at  layers 
separately,  with  a radius  of  3.5  pm,  as  defined  by  the  aperture  size.  The  equation  for 
estimating  resistance  for  current  flow  through  a disk  is: 

pd 

R = — r Equation  4- 1 1 

nr 

where  p is  resistivity,  d is  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  and  r is  the  radius  of  the  aperture. 
This  cylinder  model  will  overestimate  the  resistance  of  vertical  conduction 
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because  the  actual  shape  will  be  that  of  an  hourglass  as  created  by  aperture  formation 
using  ion  implantation.  Table  4-2  shows  a compilation  of  the  calculated  resistances 
due  to  the  ohmic  contacts  and  to  the  vertical  and  lateral  current  conduction. 

4.3.4  I-V  Characteristics 

Using  the  calculated  resistances,  we  were  able  to  calculate  the  expected  I-V 
characteristic  from  our  lasers  using  the  relation 

I F = I m,  exp[^r(U/..  - Rr I F ) / mkR T ] Equation  4- 1 2 

where  IF  and  VF  are  the  forward  bias  current  and  voltage,  Isat  is  the  saturation  current 
density,  Rj  is  the  total  series  resistance  in  the  device,  and  m is  the  diode  ideality 
factor.  The  value  Isat  was  determined  by  extrapolating  the  forward  I-V  characteristic 
to  the  V=0  axis.  This  value  was  determined  to  be  ~6e-16  mA.  An  ideality  factor  of  2 
was  used  for  this  model.  This  is  the  value  used  to  describe  Shockley-Read-Hall 
recombination  current,  which  is  what  we  observed  for  our  implanted  VCSELs.  The 
total  device  resistance  was  determined  to  be  310.9  Q using  the  methods  described  in 
the  previous  sections. 

Figure  4-17  shows  a comparison  of  the  calculated  and  experimental  I-V 
characteristics.  There  is  clearly  excellent  agreement,  indicating  the  accuracy  of  our 
simple  model  for  the  resistance  components. 

Accounting  for  the  distributed  resistances  in  an  implant  apertured,  index-guided 
VCSEL  allows  for  an  accurate  prediction  of  its  I-V  characteristics.  This  method  will 
be  useful  for  examining  the  effect  of  layer  structure  changes  on  the  dc  performance  of 


VCSELs. 
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Table  4-2  Compilation  of  calculated  resistances  in  VCSEL  structure. 


Rc,n 

N-contact 

15.50 

Rc,p 

P-contact 

17. IQ 

D 

rVad,n 

N-side  lateral  conduction 

175.6Q 

D 

■rad.p 

P-side  lateral  conduction 

56.2Q 

^vert 

Vertical  conduction  through  aperture 

46.50 
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Figure  4-17  Comparison  of  calculated  and  experimental  I-V  characteristics  from  850 
nm  VCSEL. 
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4.4  Small-Signal  Analysis 

Small-signal  analysis  is  an  important  and  helpful  characterization  method  for 
gaining  insight  on  the  capabilities  and  limits  of  VCSELs.  Small-signal  analysis  is 
used  to  obtain  a host  of  information  on  the  VCSEL.  The  most  ostensible  piece  of 
information  that  can  be  obtained  is  the  modulation  bandwidth  of  these  devices. 
Though  it  doesn’t  measure  the  modulation  bandwidth  of  the  laser  using  practical 
parameters  such  as  bit-error  rate,  as  is  obtained  from  large-signal  analysis,  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  large-signal  modulation  bandwidth  can  be  obtained  from  the  3 dB 
frequency  of  the  device  using  small-signal  analysis  (-3  dB  from  the  laser’s  low 
frequency  response).  In  this  respect,  small-signal  analysis  can  serve  as  a useful 
preliminary  test  on  how  well  the  device  will  perform  under  large-signal  modulation. 

Figures  4-18  and  4-19  show  the  small-signal  frequency  responses  for 
multimode  and  single-mode  VCSELs  of  this  work,  respectively.  The  dashed  lines 
mark  the  low  frequency  response  and  3 dB  below  it.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  plot, 
the  maximum  3 dB  bandwidth  obtained  for  this  device  is  greater  than  10  Ghz.  The 
bandwidth  was  limited  by  the  speed  of  the  detector  used  for  these  measurements. 

The  modulation  conversion  efficiency  factor  (MCEF)  is  a figure  of  merit  that 
is  used  to  describe  the  small-signal  frequency  response  of  a laser  above  threshold 
with  increasing  drive  current.29  Originally  the  MCEF  was  proposed  for  edge-emitting 
lasers,  but  the  figure  applies  equally  well  to  VCSELs.  The  MCEF  is  defined  as: 

MCEF  = .fidB  ,r  Equation  4- 1 3 

where  f3dB  is  the  3 dB  frequency,  I is  the  drive  current  above  threshold,  and  Ith  is  the 
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® 14:57:13  JUL  IE,  2800  MKR  #1  FRQ  10.98  GHz 


START  10.0  MHz  STOP  16.00  GHz 


Figure  4-18  Small-signal  frequency  response  for  a multimode  VCSEL  of  this  work 
exhibiting  greater  than  1 0 GHz  operation. 
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ng]  13:47:15  JUL  12,  2008  MKR  #1  FRQ  10.59  GHz 


START  10.0  MHz  STOP  16.00  GHz 


Figure  4-19  Small-signal  frequency  response  for  a single-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work 
exhibiting  greater  than  1 0 GHz  operation. 
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laser  threshold  current.  The  MCEF  is  valid  only  for  describing  lasers  modulated 
above  threshold.  From  the  equation  it  is  obvious  that  a high  value  for  the  MCEF  is 
desired.  A high  MCEF  is  accomplished  by  lasers  with  large  3 dB  bandwidths  and 
low  threshold  currents.  To  determine  the  MCEF  for  a laser,  the  3 dB  bandwidth  of 


Figures  4-20  and  4-21  show  MCEF  plots  for  a multimode  and  single-mode 
VCSELs  of  this  work.  The  MCEFs  are  3.97  ^7  for  the  multimode  device  and 


Large-signal  analysis  is  the  more  practical  high-speed  VCSEL  characterization 
method,  as  compared  to  small-signal  analysis,  for  determining  the  modulation 
bandwidth  of  VCSELs.  This  test  determines  how  fast  a VCSEL  can  transmit  data 
over  optical  fiber  and  the  rate  for  the  number  of  errors  it  makes.  The  device  is  pre- 
biased at  a current  level  where  the  VCSEL  is  lasing.  A digital  signal  is  applied  to  the 
DC  bias  to  modulate  the  device.  The  signal  from  the  VCSEL  is  transmitted  over 
optical  fiber  into  a bit-error  rate  tester  where  it  is  compared  to  the  original  digital 
signal  for  errors.  The  digital  signal  follows  a pseudorandom  bit  sequence  (PRBS)  and 
simulates  a real  life  practical  data  signal. 


the  laser  is  plotted  versus  J(l  - Ilh ) , and  the  slope  of  this  plot  is  the  MCEF. 


6.59  Gl 


for  the  single-mode  device. 


4,5  Large-Signal  Analysis 
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Figure  4-20  Modulation  conversion  efficiency  factor  plot  for  a multimode  VCSEL  of 
this  work. 
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Figure  4-21  Modulation  conversion  efficiency  factor  plot  for  a single-mode  VCSEL 
of  this  work. 
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Figure  4-22  shows  a 10  Gbit/s  eye  diagram  for  a multimode  VCSEL  of  this 
work  using  a pseudorandom  bit  sequence  of  231-1.  The  eye  diagram  was  obtained 
with  a bias  current  of  6 mA,  i.e.  six  times  threshold.  Bit  error  rates  in  the  mid- 1 O'10 
range  were  obtained  at  1 OGbit/s.  Using  a PRBS  of  223-l,  the  BER  improved  to  <10‘ 
Figure  4-23  shows  a 10  Gbit/s  eye  diagram  single-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work 
using  a pseudorandom  bit  sequence  of  2I0-1.  The  eye  diagram  was  obtained  with  a 
bias  current  of  4 mA.  Bit  error  rates  in  the  low  10'10  range  were  obtained  at  lOGbit/s. 
These  large-signal  analysis  results  were  obtained  using  the  same  photodetector  that 
was  used  for  small-signal  analysis,  and  thus  are  limited  by  the  response  of  the 
photodetector. 

Figure  4-24  shows  an  eye  diagram  for  11.5  Gbit/s  operation  of  a multimode 
VCSEL  of  this  work.  A 12  GHz  photodetector  was  used  for  these  measurements. 
The  transmission  was  over  300  m of  Lucent’s  LazrSpeed  multimode  optical  fiber  and 
exhibited  bit-error  rates  of  less  than  10' 13  for  a PRBS  of  231-1. 

The  characteristics  compare  well  with  oxide-confined  VCSELs  and 
emphasize  the  promise  of  the  shallow  implant  process  for  aperture  formation. 
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Figure  4-22  Eye  diagram  for  a multi-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work  operating  at  10 
Gbit/s. 
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Figure  4-23  Eye  diagram  for  a singlemode  VCSEL  of  this  work  operating  at  10 
Gbit/s. 
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Figure  4-24  Eye  diagram  for  a multi-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work  operating  at  11.5 
Gbit/s  over  300  m of  Lucent’s  LazrSpeed  optical  fiber. 


CHAPTER  5 

TEMPERATURE  ANALYSIS 


5.1  Temperature  Dependence  Measurements 
Short  wavelength  VCSELs  have  not  had  the  self-heating  problems  that  have 
impeded  long  wavelength  VCSEL  development  because  of  the  higher  thermal 
conductivity  materials  used  in  short  wavelength  VCSELs.  Device  heating  does  play  a 
significant  role  though  in  the  performance  of  short  wavelength  VCSELs  though. 
Temperature  changes  in  the  devices  will  lead  to  changes  in  the  threshold  current, 
slope  efficiency,  maximum  output  power,  and  the  optical  spectra. 

Bonded  850  nm  VCSELs  with  15  micron  apertures  have  shown  to  have 
thermal  resistances  between  1.170  and  1.240  K/mW.30  The  thermal  resistance  for 
unbonded  850  nm  VCSELs  were  not  reported  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  have 
not  been  reported  elsewhere.  The  following  section  details  the  temperature 
dependence  characteristics  of  unbonded  850  nm  VCSELs  for  this  work. 

5.1.1  Thermal  Resistance  Measurements 

Thermal  resistance  measurements  provide  a way  for  estimating  how  much  a 
device  heats  for  increasing  input  electrical  power.  The  thermal  resistance  of  the 
device  is  determined  by  finding  the  wavelength  shift  of  the  device  light  output  as  a 
function  of  temperature  and  of  input  electrical  power.  To  determine  the  output  light 
wavelength  shift  as  a function  of  temperature,  a temperature-controlled  chuck  is  used 
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to  heat  the  device.  Optical  spectra  are  taken  over  a range  of  temperatures,  and  the 
wavelength  position  of  the  fundamental  mode  is  tracked.  To  determine  the  output 
light  wavelength  shift  as  a function  of  input  electrical  drive  power,  fundamental  mode 
wavelength  position  tracking  is  done  with  varying  current.  Input  electrical  power,  Pe , 
is  just  the  current-voltage  product  obtained  from  the  IV  characteristic  obtained  by  a 
parameter  analyzer.  The  following  equation  gives  the  thermal  resistance  of  the 
device: 

n AT  AT  ^ 

Rn  = TV ' TIT  Equation  5- 1 

A A A Pe 

The  relationships  between  the  shift  in  wavelength  versus  temperature  and 
input  electrical  power  are  linear,  as  is  shown  in  Figures  5-1  to  5-4  for  multimode  and 
single  mode  VCSELs  of  this  work.  The  thermal  resistances  are  1.95  and  4.23  °C/mW 
for  multimode  and  single-mode  VCSELs,  respectively.  The  higher  thermal  resistance 
of  the  single-mode  VCSELs  is  expected  because  of  their  smaller  apertures. 

5.1.2  Characteristic  Temperature 

The  characteristic  temperature  is  an  important  characteristic  of  the  VCSEL.  It 
describes  the  dependence  of  the  threshold  current  of  the  laser  with  respect  to 
temperature.  The  threshold  current  is  approximately  modeled  by: 

L 

Ilh=I0e'°  Equation  5-2 

where  Ith  is  the  threshold  current,  I0  is  a constant  with  units  of  current,  T is  the  heat 
chuck  temperature,  and  T0  is  the  characteristic  temperature.  By  rearranging  the 
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Figure  5-1  Fundamental  mode  wavelength  versus  heat  chuck  temperature  plot  for  a 
multimode  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  5-2  Fundamental  mode  wavelength  versus  input  electrical  power  for  a 
multimode  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  5-3  Fundamental  mode  wavelength  versus  heat  chuck  temperature  plot  for  a 
single-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  5-4  Fundamental  mode  wavelength  versus  input  electrical  power  plot  for  a 
single-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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equation  so  that  we  have: 


= — + 1n/0 

■*  n 


Equation  5-3 


we  see  that  a plot  of  In  Ith  versus  T will  have  a slope  of  1/To  and  a y-intercept  of  In  Io. 
It  can  be  seen  that  a large  To  describes  a laser  with  a lower  dependence  on 
temperature.  Figure  5-5  shows  a plot  of  In  Ith  versus  T for  a multimode  VCSEL  of 
this  work  with  a 7 pm  diameter  aperture.  The  characteristic  temperature  for  that 
device  is  77.88  °C.  Figure  5-6  shows  a plot  for  determining  the  characteristic 
temperature  of  a single-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work  with  a 4 pm  diameter  aperture. 
This  device  has  a characteristic  temperature  of  47.08  °C,  meaning  the  smaller 
diameter  apertured  VCSEL  has  a greater  threshold  current  dependence  on 
temperature.  This  is  expected  because  the  smaller  aperture  generates  a higher  current 
density  and  thus  more  heating.  The  VCSELs  characteristic  temperatures  in 
comparison  to  edge-emitting  lasers  is  also  lower  for  the  same  reason.  The  edge- 
emitting  lasers  have  a broad  active  region  area  that  contributes  to  the  generation  of 
photons.  Typical  characteristic  temperature  values  for  edge-emitting  lasers  are 
between  1 00  and  200  °C  for  AlGaAs/GaAs  laser  diodes. 

Figure  5-7  shows  light  output  power-current-voltage  characteristics  over  a 
temperature  range  of  20  to  80  °C  in  increments  of  1 0 °C  for  a multimode  VCSEL  of 
this  work.  The  LI  curves  exhibit  decreasing  maximum  output  power  with  increasing 
temperature.  There  is  virtually  no  change  in  the  IV  characteristics  of  the  VCSELs 
with  increasing  temperature.  The  maximum  output  power  decreases  from  1.65  to 
0.35  mW  over  this  temperature  range.  The  decrease  in  the  maximum  output  power  is 
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Figure  5-5  Characteristic  temperature  plot  for  a multimode  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  5-6  Characteristic  temperature  plot  for  a single-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  5-7  LIV  plot  for  multimode  VCSEL  of  this  work  over  the  temperature  range  of 
20  °C  to  80  °C. 
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due  to  the  spectral  misalignment  between  the  cavity  resonance  and  the  gain  curve. 
The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  maximum  output  power  is  more  pronounced  than  on 
threshold  current  so  a reduction  in  the  slope  efficiency  is  seen  with  increasing 
temperature,  as  shown  in  the  plot  of  Figure  5-8.  The  slope  efficiency  of  the  devices 
decreases  from  0.29  to  0.20  W/A  as  the  temperature  is  increased  from  20  to  80  °C. 
The  decrease  in  slope  efficiency  with  increasing  temperature  is  approximated  with  a 
linear  fit.  Using  the  linear  fit,  the  slope  efficiency  decreases  -0.00152  °C‘1. 

Figure  5-9  shows  light  output  power-current- voltage  characteristics  over  a 
temperature  range  of  20  to  50  °C  in  increments  of  10  °C  for  a single-mode  VCSEL  of 
this  work.  The  maximum  output  power  decreases  from  0.62  to  0.15  mW  over  this 
temperature  range.  The  decrease  in  the  maximum  output  power  is  due  to  the  spectral 
misalignment  between  the  cavity  resonance  and  the  gain  curve.  The  effect  of 
temperature  on  the  maximum  output  power  is  more  pronounced  than  on  threshold 
current  so  a reduction  in  the  slope  efficiency  is  seen  with  increasing  temperature,  as 
shown  in  the  plot  of  Figure  5-10.  The  slope  efficiency  of  the  devices  decreases  from 
0.26  to  0.16  W/A  as  the  temperature  is  increased  from  20  to  50  °C.  The  slope 
efficiency  decreases  -0.00152  °C''  using  a linear  fit. 
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Figure  5-8  Plot  of  slope  efficiency  versus  heat  chuck  temperature  for  a multimode 
VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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Figure  5-9  LIV  plot  for  single-mode  VCSEL  of  this  work  over  the  temperature  range 
of  20  °C  to  50  °C. 
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Figure  5-10  Plot  of  slope  efficiency  versus  heat  chuck  temperature  for  a single-mode 
VCSEL  of  this  work. 
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5.2  Finite  Difference  Analysis 

Heating  in  the  VCSEL  leads  to  performance  degradation  and  has  been  a 
hindrance  in  part  to  the  development  of  long  wavelength  VCSELs.  Because  of  the 
large  current  densities  required  for  lasing  in  VCSELs,  heating  becomes  more  of  an 
issue  as  compared  to  in-plane  lasers.  Heating  leads  to  thermal  rollover,  or  a 
degradation  of  the  light  output  power  as  the  drive  current  is  increased  in  VCSELs. 
There  are  temperature  dependent  processes  inside  the  VCSEL  that  lead  to  changes  in 
the  optical  characteristics  of  the  devices.  These  include  changes  in  the  bandgap 
energy  and  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  materials  of  the  devices  with  changes  in 
temperature. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  work  done  on  the  thermal  analysis  of  semiconductor 
lasers.  The  range  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  ranges  from  being  very  simple  to 
very  elaborate  models.  Coldren  et  al.  gives  a very  simple  relation  for  estimating  the 
temperature  rise  in  VCSELs31.  The  temperature  rise  in  the  operating  device  is: 

A T = PDZT  Equation  5-4 

where  PD  is  the  dissipated  power  in  the  laser  and  ZT  is  the  thermal  impedance.  The 
power  dissipated  in  the  laser  is: 

PD  =Pe~  Pou,  = Pe  [l  - rj]  Equation  5-5 

where  Pout  is  the  power  emitted  from  the  laser  and  q is  the  wall-plug  efficiency,  which 
is  just  the  ratio  of  the  light  output  power  to  the  input  electrical  power. 

The  thermal  impedance  is  estimated  for  heat  generated  in  a disk  source  with 
diameter  d in  a VCSEL  on  top  of  a thick  substrate  using  the  relation: 


Equation  5-6 
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where  k is  thermal  conductivity.  The  heat  generation  source  in  a VCSEL  with  a 
circular  aperture  will  have  a disk  shape,  because  the  active  region  layers  are  very  thin 
compared  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture. 

Kobayashi  et  al.  examined  the  temperature  distributions  in  GaAs-AlGaAs 
double  heterostructure  lasers.  The  authors  were  interested  in  examining  the 
temperature  distribution  in  the  double  heterostructure  laser  below  and  above  the 
threshold  current  of  the  laser.  Device  temperature  distributions  were  measured 
experimentally  using  a Thermal  Plotter  and  compared  to  a theoretical  model.  The 
model  that  the  authors  use  include  heat  generation  from  absorption,  non-radiative 
recombination,  and  Joule  heating.  For  operation  above  threshold,  heating  in  the 
active  region  is  equal  to: 

K (J  - i,h  )(*7/  - Vex, ) + vb ilhTjspon  (l  - /)  + 

vb  d -},h  )(1  - fWVspon  + VhJ,h  0 - Vspon ) + Equation  5-7 

Vh  (I  ~ I,h  )(1  “ Vspon  )V' 

where  Vb  is  the  junction  voltage,  qsp0n  and  r|ext  are  the  internal  quantum  efficiency  of 
the  spontaneous  emission  and  the  external  differential  quantum  efficiency  of  the 
lasing,  respectively.  r\\  is  the  internal  efficiency  of  the  lasing  and  q’=l-  r|j.  Joule 
heating  simply  follows  the  equation  I2RS,  where  Rs  is  the  device  series  resistance. 
The  variable  / is  the  fraction  of  the  spontaneous  emission  from  the  active  region 
absorbed  in  the  device.  This  fraction  is  approximated  by  the  authors  using  the 
relation: 

/ = 1 - y]\-(njn0)2  Equation  5-8 

where  no  and  nt  are  the  refractive  indices  of  the  active  region  and  the  clad  layers, 
respectively. 
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The  temperature  distribution  is  then  determined  using  the  continuity  equation 
for  heat  flow: 

V • (KV  AT)  = -Q  Equation  5-9 

where  K is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  semiconductor  material,  T is  temperature, 
and  Q is  the  heat  generation. 

Using  this  method  requires  knowledge  of  factors  that  require  extensive 
experiments  to  determine,  in  particular  the  r\  efficiency  terms.  The  authors  used 
approximations  for  these  efficiency  factors  to  validate  the  theoretical  model. 

An  alternative  to  determining  the  q efficiency  terms  is  to  take  current- voltage 
measurements  of  the  VCSEL,  and  estimating  the  heat  generation  in  the  active  region 
from: 

Pe  = I2Rs  + IV b + IV s Equation  5-10 

where  Pe  is  the  electrical  input  power,  I is  the  current,  Rs  is  the  series  resistance  of  the 
device,  Vb  is  the  ideal  diode  voltage  of  the  device,  Vd  is  the  series  voltage  in  the 
device  due  to  material  band  offsets,  and  Pout  is  the  power  of  the  light  emitted  from  the 
device. 

The  ideal  diode  voltage  is  the  voltage  at  which  the  diode  current  “tums-on”. 
When  a diode  is  forward  biased,  there  initially  is  a blocking  voltage  that  prevents 
current  conduction.  At  a critical  voltage,  the  diode  can  no  longer  support  the  current 
blocking  and  the  device  begins  to  conduct  current.  This  critical  voltage  in  an  ideal 
case  is  known  as  the  ideal  diode  voltage.  The  ideal  diode  voltage  can  be 
approximated  as: 
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Vj  = — Equation  5-11 

q 

where  Eg  is  the  band  gap  energy  of  the  active  layers  and  q is  the  fundamental 
electronic  charge.  To  calculate  the  ideal  diode  voltage  for  the  VCSELs  being 
examined,  we  use  the  bandgap  energy  of  GaAs,  which  is  1.42  eV,  since  the  majority 
of  the  recombinations  take  place  in  the  GaAs  quantum  well  layers.  Converting  this 
into  Joules,  we  get  2.275E-19  J and  dividing  by  1.602E-19  C for  q,  the  ideal  diode 
voltage  is  1.42  V.  This  agrees  well  with  the  current  “turn-on”  voltage  observed  from 
experimental  IV  characteristics  of  the  devices. 

The  series  voltage  in  Equation  5-10  can  be  neglected  if  their  aren’t  numerous 
band  offsets  between  varying  semiconductor  layers  that  can  create  potential  barriers 
for  current  to  conduct,  as  is  the  case  for  contacts  formed  on  semiconductor  DBRs,  and 
the  device  epitaxy  structure  doesn’t  contain  materials  with  widely  varying  energy 
bandgaps.  The  temperature  profile  of  a lasing  VCSEL  can  be  obtained  using  a finite- 
difference  analysis.  Results  from  the  simulation  for  the  VCSELs  of  this  work  are  in 
good  agreement  with  experimental  thermal  resistance  measurements  on  the  devices. 

A three-dimensional  finite-difference  simulation  was  used  for  obtaining  the 
temperature  profile  of  the  operating  VCSEL.  The  device  was  separated  into  regions 
that  will  be  able  to  account  for  varying  characteristics  in  the  structure,  i.e.,  active 
region  heating,  changes  in  thermal  conductivity,  etc.  Cylindrical  coordinates  were 
used  to  generate  the  mesh  of  the  device.  Figure  5-11  shows  the  geometry  and  the 
cylindrical  coordinate  axes  of  the  VCSEL  device  used  for  the  finite-difference 
temperature  analysis.  Because  of  the  symmetry  of  the  device,  there  is  no  azimuthal 
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Figure  5-11  Schematic  showing  the  geometry  and  cylindrical  coordinate  axes  for 
finite-difference  temperature  analysis  of  the  VCSEL  devices  of  this  work. 
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dependence  of  the  temperature  profile  and  so  the  device  is  divided  into  regions  that 
will  contain  an  inner  cylindrical  core,  surrounded  by  rings  as  shown  in  Figures  5-12 
to  5-14.  The  size  of  the  inner  core  is  chosen  to  be  the  size  of  the  device  aperture. 
This  will  simulate  the  heating  of  the  aperture  region  in  the  active  layers.  More  nodes 
are  used  in  the  active  region  area  of  the  device  to  improve  the  temperature  profile 
resolution  in  this  region.  The  active  region  in  the  device  has  alternating  GaAs  and 
AlGaAs  layers  that  form  the  quantum  wells  of  the  VCSEL.  The  thicknesses  of  the 
nodes  in  the  active  region  are  chosen  to  be  the  same  as  the  actual  thicknesses  of  the 
GaAs  and  AlGaAs  layers  to  show  detail  in  the  temperature  profile  in  this  region. 

Each  of  the  regions  has  a thermal  resistance  element  that  depends  on  the 
geometry  and  thermal  conductivity  of  the  region.  The  thermal  resistance  of  each  of 
the  regions  will  determine  how  heat  is  dissipated  in  the  device  and  ultimately  give  a 
steady-state  temperature  profile  of  the  device. 

The  steady-state  temperature  profile  in  the  VCSEL  can  be  determined  by 
treating  the  heat  flow  in  the  structure  as  being  subjected  to  resistances  between 
nodes.  If  we  designate  the  node  of  interest  with  the  subscript  i and  adjoining  nodes 
with  the  subscript  j,  the  general  heat  flow  system  subjected  to  resistances  is  illustrated 
in  Figure  5-15.  At  steady  state  the  net  heat  input  into  node  i is: 

T -T 

q:  + X “ = 0 Equation  5-12 

j R] 

where  q;  is  the  heat  generated  in  node  i,  T is  the  temperature  of  the  node,  and  R,,  is  the 
resistance  element  between  nodes  i and  j. 
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Figure  5-12  Schematic  of  the  inner  core  of  the  VCSEL  system  used  in  the  finite- 
difference  temperature  analysis. 
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Figure  5-13  Schematic  of  the  cladding  to  the  inner  core  of  the  VCSEL  system  used  in 
the  finite-difference  temperature  analysis. 
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Figure  5-14  Schematic  of  the  cladding  to  node  24  of  the  VCSEL  system  used  in  the 
finite-difference  temperature  analysis. 
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Figure  5-15  Schematic  showing  the  general  heat  flow  system  for  finite-difference 
temperature  analysis. 
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We  choose  a cylindrical  coordinate  system  for  generating  the  mesh  of  the 
VCSEL  device.  The  VCSEL  devices  are  symmetric  along  the  z-axis.  Temperature 
varies  only  along  the  z and  radial  direction.  The  resistance  elements  between  nodes 
have  units  of  K/mW.  Because  there  is  no  azimuthal  dependence  of  temperature  in  the 
VCSEL,  the  nodes  are  connected  only  in  the  radial  and  axial  direction.  It  is 
convenient  to  now  define  the  variable  rm  as: 


r,,  + r 


r...  = 


Equation  5-13 


where  r0  and  q are  the  outer  and  inner  radii  of  the  node.  For  resistance  elements 
between  nodes  above  and  below  each  other  in  the  z direction: 


R.  = 


Az 


Equation  5-14 


rmA<f>Ark 

where  the  A terms  are  from  the  center  of  node  i to  the  center  of  the  adjacent  node  j 
and  k is  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  material.  For  nodes  that  had  different  thermal 
conductivities,  an  average  was  taken  between  the  two  thermal  conductivities  and 
weighted  by  their  thicknesses.  This  is  written  as: 


7 , _ + ^2^2 


t\  +^2 


Equation  5-15 


where  t is  the  thickness  of  node  1 or  2.  For  example,  the  average  thermal 
conductivity  used  for  the  resistance  element  between  a node  200  A thick  with  ki=4e-2 
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and  a node  1 00  A thick  with  k2=2e-2 would  be: 


/ um  - K 


/um  - K 
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*«*  = 


_ . mW  „ , mIF 

8e-4 + 2e-4 

A-  A 


= 3.33e  - 2 


3e  - 2/tfn 
mW 


Equation  5-16 


/urn  - K 

For  resistance  elements  adjacent  to  nodes  in  the  radial  direction  with  rmj<rm,i: 

A r 


R.  =■ 


(rm  - A r / 2)A(f>Azk 

For  resistance  elements  adjacent  to  nodes  in  the  radial  direction  with  rm,i<rmj: 

A r 


Equation  5-17 


R _ 

(rm  + A r 1 2)A(f>Azk 

For  nodes  that  border  convection  surfaces  the  resistance  element  is: 


Equation  5-18 


Rcom  = — Equation  5-19 

hA 

where  h is  the  convection  coefficient  and  A is  the  area  of  the  convection  surface.  For 
the  analysis  of  this  work,  we  assume  that  convection  surfaces  are  subjected  to  free 
convection  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  convection  coefficient  is  equal  to  le-8 
mW 

. The  ambient  temperature  of  the  convection  environment  is  taken  to  be 

jum  - K 

298  K. 

Using  Equation  5-12  a series  of  linear  equations  are  generated  for  each  node. 
The  solution  to  the  linear  set  of  equations  can  be  solved  using  linear  algebra.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  finite-difference  method  becomes  increasingly  more  accurate 
with  an  increasing  number  of  nodes  in  the  system.  Increasing  the  number  of  nodes  in 
the  system  increases  the  number  of  equations  that  need  to  be  generated  and  thus  the 
complexity  of  the  problem.  One  consolation  is  that  the  equations  generated  when  put 
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into  matrices  form  will  contain  many  zeroes.  The  equations  generated  will  have  the 
form: 


a 

a 

a 


T 

11,1  ■*  n 
T 

11, 2 1 11 
T 

11, 3 ^ II 


+ a\2,lT\2  + ' ' 

-i- 

= CU 

+ a\2,2R\2  + ' 

"Jrakl,2Rkl 

= cn 

+ a\2,2^\2  +" 

” + akl,3Rkl 

= C,  3 

Equation  5-20 


a\\,n^\\  + a\2,,J'\2  'rakl,n^kl  ~ C kl 

where  a and  C values  are  constants,  and  n is  the  number  of  nodes  in  the  system.  The 
subscripts  kl  are  simply  index  labels  for  the  nodes,  and  thus  Tk|  is  the  temperature  of 
node  kl.  The  values  for  the  constants  a will  be  equal  to  values  or  combinations  of 
values  of  the  resistance  elements.  For  the  characteristic  equation  written  for  the  node 
of  interest,  node  kl,  the  coefficient  for  Tki  is: 


a 


kl 


Equation  5-21 


where  Rjj  is  the  resistance  element  between  the  node  of  interest  and  its  surrounding 
borders,  be  it  another  node,  a convection  environment  or  a heat  sink.  The  system  is 
approximated  as  being  surrounded  by  a heat  sink  in  the  n-radial  conduction  layer 
area.  The  region  bordering  the  n-radial  conduction  region  is  considered  to  be  298  K. 
This  assumption  isn’t  a bad  assumption  because  the  area  of  the  wafer  is  much  larger 
than  the  area  of  the  device.  The  coefficient  for  all  other  nodal  temperatures  in  the 
same  characteristic  equation  is: 


aki  ~ 


Ru 


Equation  5-22 
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The  values  for  the  C constants  depend  on  the  heat  generation  in  the  node  of 
interest  and  whether  the  node  of  interest  has  a surface  exposed  to  convection.  For  no 
heat  generation  in  the  node  and  no  surfaces  exposed  to  convection  or  a heat  sink: 

Ckl  = 0 Equation  5-23 

For  a node  with  heat  generation  and  no  surface  exposed  to  convection  or  to  a heat 
sink: 


Ckl  = -q  Equation  5-24 

For  a node  with  heat  generation  and  surfaces  exposed  to  convection  or  to  a heat  sink: 


cw=- 


9 ^ amb  p 


R'U 


Equation  5-25 


where  q is  the  total  heat  generation  in  the  node,  Tamb  is  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  convection  environment  or  heat  sink,  and  the  resistance  element  terms 
are  between  the  node  of  interest  and  the  convection  or  heat  sink  environment. 

Putting  the  linear  set  of  equations  into  matrix  notation,  we  have  the  matrix: 


M- 


"«H.l 

°12,\ 

akl,\ 

a\\,2 

a\2,2 

akl,  2 

1,3 

fl12.3 

•"  akl.  3 

_a\\,n 

°\2  ,n 

akl,n  _ 

Equation  5-26 


We  can  also  write: 


[r]= 


‘12 


Equation  5-27 


and: 
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C, 

C 

c, 


12 


c„ 


Equation  5-28 


The  linear  set  of  equations  can  be  expressed  as: 

\a\T ] = [c]  Equation  5-29 

Obtaining  the  inverse  of  matrix  A and  multiplying  it  by  matrix  C will  give  the 
solution  to  the  nodal  temperatures,  or: 


[T ] = [^4]  1 [c]  Equation  5-30 

Heat  generation  due  to  Joule  heating  throughout  the  semiconductor  layers  and 
in  the  contacts  of  the  device  and  non-radiative  recombination  and  absorption  in  the 
active  region  is  accounted  for  in  the  simulation.  Joule  heating  in  the  device  is 
determined  using  the  following  well-known  expression: 

Q = / 2 R Equation  5-3 1 

where  I is  device  drive  current  and  R is  the  resistance.  Joule  heating  in  each  of  the 
layers  of  the  device  can  be  determined  for  a specified  drive  current.  The  resistance  of 
the  semiconductor  layers  and  contact  resistance  were  determined  using  the 
transmission  line  method  and  theoretical  methods  discussed  in  Section  4.3. 

Heating  in  the  active  region  of  the  device  requires  knowledge  of  how  efficient 
the  VCSEL  is  at  converting  electrical  power  into  optical  power.  Non-radiative 
recombination  in  the  VCSEL  generates  heat  in  the  active  region  and  since  the  active 
region  is  absorbing,  heat  is  generated  from  optical  absorption  as  well. 
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The  total  input  power  of  the  VCSEL  can  be  determined  by  the  IV  product 
obtained  from  current-voltage  measurements.  This  total  input  power  is  dissipated  in 
the  device  either  through  heat  generation  or  radiatively  through  light  emission. 

The  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the  active  region  can  be  estimated  from 
equation  5-10.  If  we  assume  that  the  series  voltage  is  negligible,  which  is  not  a bad 
assumption  for  VCSEL  of  this  work,  since  intracavity  contacts  are  used  and  the 
materials  of  the  laser  cavity  don’t  vary  significantly  in  bandgap  energy,  we  are  left 
with: 

Pe  = I2Rs  + IV b Equation  5-31 

The  first  term  on  the  right  hand  side  of  equation  5-31  will  be  from  resistance  in  the 
semiconductor  layers  and  the  heating  in  the  active  region  will  be  approximately: 

Qgen.aci  = Iv b ~ Pou,  Equation  5-32 

For  a multimode  VCSEL  of  this  work  at  9.5  mA  drive  current: 

Qgen.aa  =9.5  mA  • 1 .42  V - 2. 1 mW  = 1 1 .4  mW  Equation  5-33 
A linear  set  of  equations  was  generated  for  analysis  of  a multimode  VCSEL  of 
this  work  using  Equations  5-12  and  the  heat  generation  terms  calculated  using  the 
methods  of  this  section.  The  matrices  for  the  finite-difference  temperature  analysis 
are  shown  in  Figures  5-16  to  5-19.  Visual  Basic  was  used  to  generate  the  matrices. 
The  Visual  Basic  code  for  performing  finite-difference  temperature  analysis  on  the 
VCSELs  of  this  work  is  listed  in  Appendix  A.  Figure  5-20  shows  the  temperature 
solutions  for  each  of  the  nodes.  The  maximum  temperature  is  344.9  K,  which  is  in 
good  agreement  with  the  354  K temperature  obtained  from  the  thermal  resistance 
determined  from  the  previous  section. 
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Figure  5-17  Matrix  T for  finite-difference  temperature  analysis. 
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Figure  5-18  Matrix  C for  finite-difference  temperature  analysis. 
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Figure  5-20  Solution  matrix  for  nodal  temperatures. 


CHAPTER  6 
OPTICAL  MODEL 


The  generation  of  photons  in  a VCSEL  takes  place  in  its  active  region,  and  is 
a phenomena  that  involves  radiative  electron-hole  pair  recombination.  Electron-hole 
recombination  can  be  either  non-radiative  or  radiative.  Only  radiative  recombination 
creates  photons.  The  following  sections  discuss  the  rate  equations  involved  and  an 
analysis  of  what  is  necessary  for  photon  generation  and  lasing  in  VCSELs. 

6.1  Carrier  Rate  Equation 

The  rate  of  carrier  generation  in  the  active  region  of  the  VCSEL  can 
generically  be  written  as:34 

dN  xr 

N gen  ~ RKc  Equation  6- 1 

where  N is  the  carrier  density  [carriers/cm3],  t is  time  [seconds],  Ngen  is  the  number  of 
carriers  generated  in  the  active  region,  and  Rrec  is  the  number  of  carriers  recombining 
in  the  active  region.  Since  there  will  be  current  leakage  mechanisms  that  will  prevent 
all  of  the  current  from  flowing  into  the  active  region,  the  leakage  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  so  will  be  included  in  the  Ngen  term.  To  correct  for  the  leakage  current,  an 
internal  quantum  efficiency  term  is  used,  r|i,  which  is  the  fraction  of  the  total  current 
in  the  device  that  flows  in  the  active  region.  The  total  number  of  carriers  in  the 
device  is  the  current  I divided  by  the  fundamental  electronic  charge,  q.  To  get  the 
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expression  for  the  carrier  density  in  the  active  region  when  current  is  flowing  in  the 
device,  we  multiply  by  t|j,  and  divide  by  the  volume  of  the  active  region,  V.  We 
have: 


N = — 
qV 


Equation  6-2 


A number  of  recombination  processes  contribute  to  the  total  recombination 
term  of  Equation  6-1.  We  need  to  include  four  mechanisms.  They  are  spontaneous 
recombination,  non-radiative  recombination,  carrier  leakage  in  the  active  region,  and 
stimulated  recombination. 

Spontaneous  recombination  contributes  to  the  generation  of  photons,  but 
spontaneous  recombination  occurs  prior  to  carrier  population  inversion  in  the  active 
region,  so  that  there  is  no  lasing  action  in  the  device.  This  region  is  below  threshold 
for  the  device  and  the  optical  spectra  of  light  emission  due  to  spontaneous 
recombination  is  incoherent  and  broad.  The  light  is  incoherent  because  electron-hole 
recombination  is  occurring  randomly  through  many  processes  including  band  to 
impurity  level,  impurity  level  to  band,  and  impurity  level  to  impurity  level 
transistions. 

Non-radiative  recombination  does  not  contribute  to  photon  generation.  These 
recombination  processes  include  direct  recombination  of  electrons  and  holes  from  the 
conduction  and  valence  bands  that  do  not  generate  photons  as  well  as  recombination 
through  recombination  centers  in  energy  levels  between  the  conduction  and  valence 
bands.  Non-radiative  recombination  leads  to  phonon  generation,  which  is  dissipated 
as  heat  in  the  semiconductor  crystal. 
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Carrier  leakage  is  not  a recombination  mechanism  per  se,  but  serves  to  reduce 
the  number  of  carriers  in  the  active  region  that  can  lead  to  photon  generation.  In  this 
sense  it  is  similar  to  non-radiative  recombination,  but  the  mechanism  is  different. 
Carrier  leakage  in  the  active  region  is  primarily  due  to  potential  barriers  not  being 
large  enough  in  the  cladding  layers  of  the  active  region.  Carriers  that  aren’t 
sufficiently  confined  by  the  potential  barriers  of  the  higher  bandgap  material  of  the 
cladding  layers  contribute  to  carrier  leakage. 

Stimulated  recombination  takes  place  with  the  generation  of  photons.  This 
region  on  the  light  output-current  curve  is  after  the  device  has  reached  threshold. 
Carrier  population  inversion  has  been  attained  above  threshold  and  photons  in  the 
active  region  interact  with  electrons  relaxing  from  the  conduction  band  to  the  valence 
band  so  that  light  emission  is  in  the  same  phase  and  frequency  as  the  incident 
photons.  This  phenomenon  explains  the  coherent  nature  of  light  emitting  from  the 
laser  above  threshold  and  gain  of  the  incident  light  created. 

The  first  three  recombination  processes,  spontaneous  recombination,  non- 
radiative  recombination,  and  carrier  leakage  take  place  regardless  of  whether  photons 
are  present  or  not.  These  processes  can  be  grouped  together  and  their  decay  can  be 
described  by  a time  constant,  x.  The  rate  of  carriers  decaying  by  any  of  these  three 
processes  can  then  be  written  as,  N/  x.  The  carrier  rate  equation  in  the  active  region 
of  the  laser  is  now: 


dN__TjJ_ 
dt  ~ qV 

It  remains  for  Rstjm  to  be  evaluated. 


R,,m  Equation  6-3 

T 

Stimulated  recombination  takes  place  in 


the  presence  of  incident  photons  and  some  type  of  pump  to  create  population 
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inversion  in  the  active  region,  be  it  optically  or  electrically.  This  phenomenon 
amplifies  light  in  the  active  region  of  the  laser.  For  a photon  density,  Np,  incident  on 
a gain  region  of  short  length  Az,  the  photon  density  is  amplified,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  photon  density  is,  ANP.  In  actuality,  the  gain  of  photons  increases 
exponentially  along  length  Az  so  that: 

Np  + A N p = N pegta  Equation  6-4 

where  g is  the  gain  per  unit  length  in  the  active  regions.  But  for  small  Az,  the 
exponential  term  can  be  approximated  as: 

egAz  = 1 + gAz  Equation  6-5 

Also,  recognizing  that: 

Az  = vgAt  Equation  6-6 

where  vg  is  the  group  velocity  of  the  light  in  the  active  region,  we  can  obtain  an 
expression  for  the  photon  gain: 

ANp=NpgvgAt  Equation  6-7 

The  group  velocity  is  used  because  the  photons  in  the  active  region  will  have  a range 
of  different  frequencies.  To  relate  this  to  the  stimulated  recombination  rate,  we  write: 

AN 

—f-  = Rslim  Equation  6-8 

At 

This  is  true  because  electrons  recombining  for  stimulated  emission  will  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  photons  generated  due  to  stimulated  emission.  Therefore, 


Rs«m  = vk8np 


Equation  6-9 
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The  final  form  of  the  carrier  density  rate  equation  can  be  written  as: 

dN  77,/  N c , 

— = — v<,gNn  Equation  6-10 

dt  qV  t g p 

6.2  Photon  Density  Rate  Equation 

A similar  treatment  to  the  carrier  density  rate  equation  can  be  applied  for 
photons  in  the  cavity  of  the  laser  for  the  lasing  mode: 

dN 

~ = Np  gen  - Nploss  Equation  6- 1 1 

where  Np  is  the  photon  density  in  the  laser  cavity,  and  the  two  terms  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  equation  represent  the  photon  generation  and  loss. 

It  is  useful  to  define  the  confinement  factor  for  photons,  T.  The  confinement 
factor,  in  a general  sense,  is  the  ratio  between  the  active  region  volume  occupied  by 
electrons  to  the  cavity  volume  occupied  by  photons.  Gain  material  does  not 
completely  fill  the  optical  cavity  volume,  so  to  calculate  the  number  of  photons 
generated  in  the  cavity  volume  the  confinement  factor  is  used.  To  determine  this 
value  accurately  requires  a rigorous  examination  of  the  properties  and  structure  of  the 
laser  cavity,  so  that  waveguide  analysis  can  be  performed  for  calculation  of  the  mode 
overlap  with  the  active  layers  of  the  cavity.  The  actual  confinement  factor  may  differ 
by  a factor  of  2 for  active  region  lengths  less  that  or  equal  to  the  wavelength  of  the 
mode  of  interest.  With  the  definition  for  the  photon  confinement  factor,  the  photon 
density  generation  due  to  stimulated  emission  in  the  laser  cavity  is  then: 

^ p'.siim  ~~ 


Equation  6- 1 2 
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There  is  also  a photon  density  generation  contribution  from  spontaneous 
emission  as  well.  For  stimulated  emission,  we  assume  that  the  majority  of  the 
photons  generated  are  of  the  same  mode  due  to  the  coherent  nature  of  the  light  from 
stimulated  emission,  but  the  case  is  not  true  for  spontaneous  emission.  To  evaluate 
the  contribution  of  the  photon  density  generation  due  to  spontaneous  emission,  we 
have  to  use  a correction  factor  for  determining  the  amount  of  photons  due  to 
spontaneous  emission  that  contributes  to  the  mode  of  interest.  We  call  this  factor  the 
spontaneous  emission  factor,  pspon,  and  multiply  this  by  the  confinement  factor  and 
the  spontaneous  recombination  rate  to  get: 

NP,sPon  = Psp„,X RsPon  Equation  6- 1 3 

The  spontaneous  emission  factor  is  simply  the  inverse  of  the  number  of  modes 
present  in  the  spectral  bandwidth  of  the  spontaneous  emission  if  we  assume  that  all 
modes  are  coupled  evenly  or  that  the  same  number  of  photons  contribute  to  each 
mode  evenly  to  reduce  complexity. 

Finally,  the  loss  term  for  the  photon  density  rate  equation  has  to  be  evaluated. 
There  are  a number  of  mechanisms  that  can  contribute  to  loss.  These  include  losses 
due  to  absorption,  scattering,  and  mirror  losses.  Scattering  is  due  to  nonuniformities 
in  the  material  of  the  laser  cavity  and  roughness  at  layer  interfaces.  Mirror  losses  can 
include  scattering  losses  at  the  DBR  interfaces,  but  also  include  losses  due  to  the  less 
than  1 00%  reflectivity  of  the  mirrors.  Similar  to  the  carrier  lifetime  used  for  carrier 
losses  in  the  carrier  density  rate  equation,  a photon  lifetime,  xp,  is  used  for  photon 
losses  in  the  laser  cavity.  For  photon  losses  in  the  optical  cavity,  we  use: 
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Np.ioss=^f-  Equation  6-14 

tp 

The  final  form  for  the  photon  density  rate  equation  with  the  expression  for 

R-stim  evaluated  for  the  carrier  density  rate  equation  is: 

dN„  Nn 

— = TvggNp  + pspoJRspon Equation  6-15 

at  t p 

6.3  Threshold  Condition 

Threshold  in  the  VCSEL  occurs  when  the  roundtrip  photon  gain  in  the  device 
is  equal  to  the  losses  in  the  laser.  Photons  are  generated  in  the  active  region  of  the 
VCSEL,  and  propagate  between  the  two  mirrors.  Gain  occurs  in  the  active  layers  of 
the  VCSEL  and  loss  occurs  inside  the  cavity,  at  layer  interfaces,  and  in  the  VCSEL 
mirrors.  The  loss  in  the  cavity  of  the  VCSEL  per  unit  length  is  called  the  loss 
coefficient,  a\.  We  use  an  average  value  for  this  loss  coefficient  because  the  loss  will 
vary  as  the  light  propagates  through  the  various  layers  of  the  laser  cavity  and  notate 
this  as,  <cij>.  We  can  get  a better  understanding  of  the  average  cavity  loss  coefficient 
by  looking  at  its  definition: 

ry  T _1_  ry  T 

/ \ ^ ad  ad  ^ pass  ^ pass  ^ ^ i - 

(«,. ) = — ! - — Equation  6- 1 6 

where  Lact  and  Lpass  are  the  lengths  of  the  active  region  and  the  passive  region  of  the 
laser  cavity,  and  aact  and  apass  are  the  loss  coefficients  of  the  active  and  passive 
regions  of  the  laser  cavity.  Passive  regions  in  the  cavity  are  regions  that  do  not 
produce  gain.  Loss  mechanisms  in  the  active  region  are  mainly  due  to  absorption. 
Losses  in  the  passive  regions  can  include  absorption  as  well  as  scattering.  For  one 
roundtrip  in  the  cavity,  the  power  of  the  light,  Pi,  decreases  by  the  factor: 
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R , Rh  exp(-2 (a,  }Z)  Equation  6- 1 7 

where  Rt  and  Rb  are  the  reflectivities  of  the  top  and  bottom  VCSEL  mirrors  and  L is 
the  length  of  the  cavity. 

Since  gain  is  only  exhibited  in  the  active  layers  of  the  laser,  the  power  of  the 
light  increases  due  to  gain  in  the  cavity  by  a factor: 

exp(2 gLact ) Equation  6- 1 8 

After  one  roundtrip,  the  light  is  changed  by  a factor  due  to  loss  and  gain  in  the  cavity 
of: 


R, Rh  exp  2 (gLacl  - (a).  L)  Equation  6- 1 9 

Using  Equation  6-16  this  equation  can  be  expanded  to: 

R,  Rh  exp  2(gLa  - (aacl  Lacl  + a pasx  Lpaxx ))  Equation  6-20 

Threshold  occurs  when  the  loss  and  the  gain  in  the  cavity  are  equivalent  after  a 
roundtrip  by  the  light.  This  condition  requires  that  the  initial  power  of  the  light  be 
equal  to  its  power  after  a round  trip  in  the  cavity: 

Pi  R,  Rh  exp  2(glh  La  - (aac,  Lacl  + a pasx  Lpass ))  = Pi  Equation  6-2 1 
Rearranging  this  equation,  and  solving  for  the  gain  at  threshold,  gth: 

S,h  = aac  + " 7 pa"  + tj—  In  Equation  6-22 

^ ad  act  ft 

where  R represents  the  RiR2  product.  Multiplying  this  equation  by  Lact/L,  we  obtain: 

„ ^acl  _ aaclLaci  , a pass  Lpass  1 , 1 ^ 

g,h  ——  = — + + — In  — Equation  6-23 

Lj  l 2l  Ix. 


this  simplifies  to: 
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Lac!  ^acl^acl  ® pass  ^ pass  , 1 , 1 r ~ . 

glh  — = j-z — + — 1 in  - Equation  6-24 

The  value  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  equation  is  equal  to  the  threshold  gain 
normalized  over  the  entire  length  of  the  cavity.  We  denote  this  normalized  threshold 
gain  as  <gth>.  The  first  term  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation  is  equal  to  the 
average  cavity  loss  coefficient  as  mentioned  in  Equation  6-16.  The  second  term  is 
given  the  notation,  am,  and  is  the  distributed  mirror  loss  coefficient.  This  term 
depends  on  the  reflectivity  of  the  VCSEL  mirrors  as  well  as  the  cavity  length.  The 
mirror  loss  coefficient  is  dependent  on  the  cavity  length  because  for  a longer  cavity, 
the  light  will  stay  in  the  cavity  longer  for  one  roundtrip  and  thus  reducing  the  effect  of 
the  mirror  loss. 

The  final  general  form  of  the  normalized  threshold  gain  is: 

(g,h ) = ( ai ) + am  Equation  6-25 

Noting  that  the  losses  in  the  cavity  multiplied  by  the  group  velocity  is  equal  to  the 
inverse  of  the  photon  lifetime,  we  have: 


v 


g 


Equation  6-26 


6.4  Longitudinal  Mode  Phase  Condition 
In  addition  to  the  gain  in  the  device  being  equal  to  the  loss  for  lasing,  a phase 
condition  has  to  be  satisfied.  The  phase  condition  requires  that  the  propagating  wave 
be  in  phase  after  a round  trip  in  the  cavity.  This  ensures  that  the  waves  will  not 
interfere  destructively.  The  phase  condition  requires  that: 


nA  = 2 Lc 


Equation  6-27 
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#' 

where  n is  the  mode  number  (n=l,2,3,...),  X is  the  wavelength  of  the  mode  in  the 
cavity,  and  Lc  is  the  cavity  length.  The  wavelength  of  the  mode  in  the  cavity  is 
dependent  on  refractive  index  and  depending  on  the  material  of  the  cavity,  the 
wavelength  of  the  mode  in  the  cavity  can  be  written  in  terms  of  the  wavelength  in 
vacuum  using  the  relation: 

l = A0/«r  Equation  6-28 

The  waves  that  interfere  constructively  in  the  cavity  become  standing  waves  and 
determine  the  longitudinal  modes  that  are  possible  for  lasing. 

6.5  Spontaneous  Emission  Operation 

Spontaneous  emission  operation  occurs  below  threshold  for  the  VCSEL.  It  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  the  light  power  generated  in  this  region  for  later  analysis  of 
light  power  above  threshold  in  the  VCSEL.  In  the  spontaneous  emission  region 
below  threshold,  the  device  behaves  like  an  LED.  The  spectral  characteristics  of  the 
light  are  incoherent  and  the  photons  generated  in  the  device  receive  no  amplification. 
From  the  carrier  density  rate  equation  at  steady-state  operation, 

dN  _ 

— — = 0 Equation  6-29 

dt 

There  is  also  no  term  for  stimulated  rcombination,  because  the  device  is  below 
threshold: 

Rslim  = 0 Equation  6-30 

The  carrier  density  rate  equation  for  the  VCSEL  operating  below  threshold  at  steady 


state  becomes: 
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u>L 

qV 


~ Rspon  + Kr  + Rl 


Equation  6-3 1 


To  obtain  the  power  of  the  light  below  threshold,  this  equation  is  multiplied  by  hv  and 
the  volume  of  the  active  region  in  the  device,  V.  The  equation  transforms  to: 


T]jIhv 

q 


- Rspo,i  + hvV(R„r  +R,) 


Equation  6-32 


We  can  then  obtain  an  expression  for  Pspon: 


P..„.='^-hvV(Rm+R,) 


spoil 


Equation  6-33 


Rearranging  the  equation: 


P = 

spoil 


qiIhv 


1- 


qV(Rnr  + R,) 

vJ 


Equation  6-34 


We  can  now  define  the  terms  in  the  large  parentheses  as  a spontaneous  recombination 
fraction,  r|Sp0n.  This  term  is  more  readily  apparent  by  rearranging  the  terms  in  the 
large  parentheses  and  substituting  Equation  6-31  into  it: 


7 spon 


R spon  + Rnr  + Rl 


Rnr  + Rl 


Equation  6-35 


Rspon  + R„r  + Rl  Rspon  + Rnr  + Rl 

Simplifying  this  equation,  we  can  see  that  it  is  the  fraction  of  the  total  non-stimulated 
recombination  mechanisms  due  to  spontaneous  recombination: 


R 


q spon  = 


spoil 


Equation  6-36 


POn  Rspon  + R„r  + R, 

The  final  form  of  the  equation  for  the  light  power  of  the  VCSEL  below  threshold  is: 

hv 

P =77.77  —I 

spoil  III  spoil 


q 


Equation  6-37 
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This  equation  gives  the  total  light  output  power  out  of  the  diode  and  does  not  include 
emission  losses  in  the  device.  We  include  a light  coupling  efficiency,  r|c,  to  account 
for  this.  With  the  emission  loss  factor,  we  have: 


P span  WsponVc 


hv 


Equation  6-38 


The  emission  loss  factor  can  be  evaluated  in  detail  by  beginning  with  the  photon 
density  rate  equation  and  evaluating  in  the  spontaneous  emission  region  at  steady- 
state.  From  Equation  6-15: 


N„ 

° = r Pspon  RsPon Equation  6-39 

tp 

Rearranging  and  solving  for  Np,  we  have: 

NP  =r Pspo,,  RsPo„  TP  Equation  6-40 

Similar  to  what  was  done  earlier  for  expressing  the  equation  as  a light  output  power, 
we  multiply  by  hv  and  the  volume  of  the  cavity  this  time,  because  the  photon  density 
rate  equation  was  written  for  photons  in  the  laser  cavity.  We  now  also  multiply  the 
equation  by  a factor  that  accounts  for  mirror  loss,  vgam,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
group  velocity  and  the  mirror  loss  coefficient.  We  have: 


Pou,  = vpa,„ r Pspon RsPon TP h vVCav  Equation  6-4 1 


The  value  for  vgxp  is  related  to  the  losses  in  the  cavity  and  was  derived  in  Equation  6- 
26.  Substituting  this  into  Equation  6-41,  we  have: 

( \ 


P = 

out 


a.. 


.(«/>+« 


rPsponRsponhWcc 


m J 


Equation  6-42 
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The  expression  for  Rspon  is  obtained  by  dividing  Psp0n  in  Equation  6-37  by  hvV.  We 
obtain: 


R 


spot l 


VriVj 

<lVcar 


Equation  6-43 


Substituting  this  into  equation  6-42,  we  have: 


P = 

out 


.(«/)+« 


rPsponVrVifovV" 


m J 


qvaa 


Equation  6-44 


V... 


Using  the  approximate  expression  for  the  confinement  factor,  T = ? we  obtain  the 


final  form  for  the  light  output  power  out  for  a laser  operating  below  threshold: 

Equation  6-45 


P = 

A out 


^ PsponVrtlilhV 


.(«/>  + «. 


J 


q 


Comparing  this  to  Equation  6-38,  we  have  an  expression  for  the  light  coupling 
efficiency,  qc: 


<*mP. 


m r'  spot t 


(ai) 


+ CC.. 


Equation  6-46 


6.6  Stimulated  Emission  Operation 

For  stimulated  emission,  we  analyze  the  VCSEL  operation  above  threshold. 
Again  we  begin  with  the  carrier  density  rate  equation  and  consider  the  device 
operating  at  right  about  threshold  but  not  to  the  point  where  stimulated  emission  has 
begun.  From  the  carrier  density  rate  equation,  we  obtain  just  below  threshold: 
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Equation  6-47 


Substituting  this  into  the  general  carrier  density  rate  equation,  we  can  obtain  an 
expression  for  operation  above  threshold: 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  gain  and  the  carrier  density  clamp  to  a constant  value  at 
and  above  threshold.  At  current  levels  above  threshold,  the  gain  saturates  and 
additional  carriers  injected  into  the  active  region  recombine  to  form  coherent  light, 
keeping  the  carrier  density  constant  at  the  threshold  value.  With  these  rules,  an 
expression  for  the  photon  density,  Np,  at  steady  state  and  above  threshold  is  obtained: 


Similar  to  the  analysis  performed  for  deriving  the  output  power  in  the  spontaneous 
emission  region,  we  multiply  this  equation  by  hv  and  the  volume  occupied  by  photons 
in  the  device,  V.  The  output  power  also  needs  to  be  multiplied  by  a factor  that 
represents  the  loss  per  length  through  the  mirrors.  This  loss  will  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  group  velocity  and  the  mirror  loss  coefficient,  vgam.  For  the  total 
output  power  through  the  mirrors: 


Equation  6-48 


(ivgSlhV 


Equation  6-49 


Equation  6-50 


Substituting  Equations  6-25,  6-26,  and  6-49  we  obtain: 


Equation  6-5 1 


The  differential  quantum  efficiency  of  the  laser  is: 
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Equation  6-52 


and  Equation  6-51  is  simplified  to: 


Equation  6-53 


This  equation  represents  the  total  ouput  power  emitted  from  both  mirrors  of  the 
VCSEL.  If  the  mirrors  had  equal  reflectivities,  the  output  power  would  be  distributed 
evenly  between  the  top  and  bottom  mirror.  If  one  of  the  mirrors  were  perfectly 
reflecting,  i.e.  100%  reflectivity,  the  equation  would  describe  the  total  light  output 
power  out  the  other  mirror.  Calculating  the  light  output  power  out  of  mirrors  with 
different  reflectivities  isn’t  a trivial  problem  and  is  detailed  in  literature.5 

To  make  sense  of  what  the  differential  quantum  efficiency  is,  we  can  take  the 
derivative  of  Po  with  respect  to  current,  I.  We  have: 


This  relation  was  derived  for  above  threshold  operation  and  shows  that  the 
differential  quantum  efficiency  tells  us  how  well  the  laser  converts  injected  carriers 
into  photons.  Another  useful  parameter  for  characterizing  lasers  is  the  slope 

dP 

efficiency.  This  value  is  equal  to  the  derivative,  — - , and  is  simply  the  slope  of  the 


Equation  6-54 


Rearranging,  we  have: 


Equation  6-55 


dl 


L-I  curve  above  threshold. 
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The  slope  efficiency  of  the  LIV  characteristic  shown  in  Figure  4-1  is  0.31 
mw/mA.  At  the  850  nm  wavelength,  the  differential  quantum  efficiency  can  be 
determined  using  Equation  6-55.  The  equation  for  the  850  nm  wavelength  becomes: 

dPn 

T)d  = 0.68——  Equation  6-56 

al 

The  value  of  the  differential  quantum  efficiency  for  a slope  efficiency  of  0.31 
mW/mA  is  0.21. 


CHAPTER  7 

FUTURE  WORK  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  results  described  for  the  VCSEL  devices  of  this  work  leave  open  many 
paths  of  progression  on  the  research  of  VCSELs.  An  enormous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  on  850  nm  VCSELs  to  date,  but  there  remains  many  areas  that  can  be 
explored  with  these  devices. 

This  dissertation  revealed  some  areas  of  improvement  for  the  VCSELs  of  this 
work.  The  series  resistance  analysis  performed  brought  attention  to  the  levels  of 
resistance  for  current  conduction  in  the  radial  direction.  Further  work  can  be  done 
with  the  cavity  design  to  reduce  the  radial  current  resistance,  while  being  mindful  that 
losses  are  minimized  using  the  cavity  design  methods  discussed. 

There  hasn’t  been  any  reports  on  the  device  characteristics  of  wire-bonded 
850  nm  VCSELs.  It  would  be  a valuable  exercise  to  do  this  and  demonstrate  VCSEL 
operation  without  significant  degradation  in  device  performance.  Heating  analysis 
could  be  performed  using  the  methods  outlined  in  this  dissertation  for  the  wire 
bonded  VCSELs.  It  is  expected  that  wire  bonding  a VCSEL  would  lower  its  thermal 
resistance  similar  to  the  heat  dissipation  benefits  realized  when  the  VCSELs  are  flip- 
chip  bonded. 

Figure  7-1  shows  a schematic  of  a flip-chip  bonded  VCSEL.  Flip-chip 
bonding  could  be  performed  with  the  devices  of  this  work  to  determine  the  benefits  of 
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heat  dissipation  in  the  device  and  the  expected  improvement  in  the  thermal  resistance. 
Arrays  of  VCSELs  could  be  flip-chip  bonded  as  well.  This  is  certain  to 
add  increasing  complexity  to  bonding  of  the  devices,  but  would  be  a very  beneficial 
demonstration  for  lower  thermal  resistance  operation  in  applications  such  as  parallel 
data  transmission. 

More  thorough  transmission  experiments  can  be  performed  using  optical  fiber 
from  different  manufacturers.  The  transmission  experiments  can  include  increasing 
the  distance  of  the  optical  fiber  over  which  the  signal  travels  and  determining  the 
maximum  distance  that  can  support  1 0 Gb/s  operation. 

The  technology  developed  for  850  nm  VCSELs  can  be  applied  to  developing 
high-performance  long-wavelength  VCSELs  emitting  at  1.3  and  at  1.55  micron 
wavelengths.  These  two  wavelengths  are  for  long-haul  signal  transmission.  The 
long-wavlength  VCSELs  will  present  a new  set  of  challenges,  but  the  progress  that 
has  been  reported  is  very  encouraging. 

The  possibilities  seem  endless  for  continued  research  on  the  VCSELs.  These 
devices  have  come  a long  way  from  the  first  demonstrated  devices.  They  are  now 
making  progress  on  deployment  into  the  infrastructure  of  the  telecommunications 
networks  of  the  world.  Continued  research  will  push  the  limits  of  device  performance 
and  this  in  turn  will  improve  the  systems  used  in  optical  networks.  But,  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  many  challenges  to  come. 
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Figure  7-1  Schematic  of  a flip-chip  bonded  VCSEL. 


APPENDIX 

VISUAL  BASIC  CODE  FOR  FINITE-DIFFERENCE  TEMPERATURE 

ANALYSIS 


Dim  X As  Integer,  T As  Integer 
Dim  h As  Double 
Dim  Tinf  As  Double 

Dim  kl  As  Double,  k2a  As  Double,  k2b  As  Double,  k3  As  Double,  k4  As  Double 
Dim  delzl  As  Double,  delz2a  As  Double,  delz2b  As  Double,  delz3  As  Double,  delz4 
As  Double 

Dim  delrl  As  Double,  delr2  As  Double,  rml  As  Double,  rm2  As  Double 
Dim  Invrmp  As  Double,  Invrmm  As  Double,  Invrkm  As  Double,  Invrkp  As  Double 
Dim  Rmm  As  Double,  Pi  As  Double,  delphi  As  Double 
Dim  qgen  As  Double 


Sub  RadialQ 


'20  percent  AlGaAs 
'GaAs  quantum  well 


Pi  = 4 * Atn(l) 

Tinf  =298 
kl  =0.01 
k2a  = 0.0146 
k2b  = 0.044 
k3  = 0.01 
k4  = 0.0189 
h = 0.00000001 
delzl  =0.4691 
delz2a  = 0.01 
delz2b  = 0.008 
delz3  = 0.16 
delz4  = 0.1803 
delrl  = 2 
delr2  = 10  - delrl 
delr3  = 5 
rml  = delrl  / 2 
rm2  = (2  * delrl  + delr2)  / 2 
rm3  = ((delrl  + delr2)  + (delrl  + delr2  + delr3))  / 2 
delphi  = 2 * Pi 
qgen  = 1 1 .4  / 3 
T = 23 


'20  percent  AlGaAs 
'GaAs  quantum  well 
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Range("A2:U22"). Clear 
Range("A2:U22")  = 0 
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kzl2a  = (kl  * delzl  + k2a  * delz2a)  / (delzl  + delz2a) 
kz2a2b  = (k2a  * delz2a  + k2b  * delz2b)  / (delz2a  + delz2b) 
kz2a3  = (k2a  * delz2a  + k3  * delz3)  / (delz2a  + delz3) 
kz34  = (k3  * delz3  + k4  * delz4)  / (delz3  + delz4) 

Rem  Node  1 1 surface 

Invrmp  = (rml  + delrl  / 2)  * delphi  * delzl  * kl  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrmm  = 0 
Invrkp  - 0 

Invrkm  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kzl2a  / (delzl  / 2 + delz2a  / 2) 

Cells(2,  1).  Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(2,  10).  Value  = Invrmp 
Cells(2,  2). Value  = Invrkm 
Cells(2,  T).Value  = -6.5 

Rem  Node  12  interior 

Invrmp  = (rml  + delrl  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2a  * k2a  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kzl2a  / (delz2a  12  + delzl  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  / 2 + delz2b  / 2) 

Cells(3,  2). Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(3,  1 1).  Value  = Invrmp 
Cells(3,  1).  Value  = Invrkp 
Cells(3,  3). Value  = Invrkm 
Cells(3,  T). Value  = 0 

For  X = 0 To  4 Step  2 

Invrmp  = (rml  + delrl  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2b  * k2b  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  12  + delz2b  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  12  + delz2b  / 2) 

Cells(X  + 4,  X + 3). Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(X  + 4,  X + 12). Value  = Invrmp 

Cells(X  + 4,  X + 2). Value  = Invrkp 

Cells(X  + 4,  X + 4). Value  = Invrkm 

Cells(X  + 4,  T). Value  = -qgen 


If  X = 4 Then  Exit  For 
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Invrmp  = (rml  + delrl  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2a  * k2a  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  / 2 + delz2b  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  12  + delz2b  / 2) 

Cells(X  + 5,  X + 4). Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(X  + 5,  X + 13).Value  = Invrmp 

Cells(X  + 5,  X + 3).Value  = Invrkp 

Cells(X  + 5,  X + 5). Value  = Invrkm 

Cells(X  + 5,  T). Value  - 0 

Next  X 

Invrmp  = (rml  + delrl  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2a  * k2a  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  12  + delz2b  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a3  / (delz2a  12  + delz3  / 2) 

Cells(9,  8). Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(9,  17).  Value  = Invrmp 
Cells(9,  7). Value  = Invrkp 
Cells(9,  9).Value  = Invrkm 
Cells(9,  T). Value  = 0 

Rem  Node  1 3 surface 

Invrmp  = (rml  + delrl  / 2)  * delphi  * delz3  * k3  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz2a3  / (delz3  12  + delz2a  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz34  / (delz3  12  + delz4  / 2) 

Cells(10,  9).Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(10,  19).Value  = Invrmp 

Cells(10,  8). Value  = Invrkp 

Cells(10,  10).  Value  = Invrkm 

Cells(10,  T). Value  = 0 

Rem  Node  14 

Invrmp  = (rml  + delrl  / 2)  * delphi  * delz4  * k4  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrmm  = 0 

Invrkp  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * kz34  / (delz3  12  + delz4  / 2) 

Invrkm  = rml  * delphi  * delrl  * k4  / (delz4  / 2) 

Cells(l  1,  10).Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 
Cells(l  1,  20).Value  = Invrmp 
Cells(l  1,  9). Value  = Invrkp 
Cells(l  1,  T). Value  = -Tinf  * Invrkm 
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Rem  Node  21  surface 

Invrmp  = h * delphi  * (delrl  + delr2)  * delzl 

Invrmm  = (rm2  - delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delzl  * kl  / (rm2  - rml) 

Invrkp  = 0 

Invrkm  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kzl2a  / (delzl  / 2 + delz2a  / 2) 

Cells(12,  1 l).Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(12,  1).  Value  = Invrmm 
Cells(12,  12).  Value  = Invrkm 
Cells(12,  T). Value  = -Tinf  * (Invrmp)  - 6.6 

Rem  Node  22  interior 

Invrmp  = h * delphi  * (delrl  + delr2)  * delz2a 

Invrmm  = (rm2  - delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2a  * k2a  / (rm2  - rml) 

Invrkp  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kzl2a  / (delz2a  / 2 + delzl  / 2) 

Invrkm  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  12  + delz2b  / 2) 

Cells(13,  12).  Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(13,  2). Value  = Invrmm 
Cells(13,  1 1). Value  = Invrkp 
Cells(13,  1 3).  Value  = Invrkm 
Cells(13,  T). Value  = -Tinf  * (Invrmp) 

For  X = 0 To  4 Step  2 

Invrmp  = h * delphi  * (delrl  + delr2)  * delz2b 
Invrmm  = (rm2  - delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2b  * k2b  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a2b  / (delz2b  12  + delz2a  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a2b  / (delz2b  12  + delz2a  / 2) 

Cells(X  + 14,  X + 13). Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(X  + 14,  X + 3). Value  = Invrmm 

Cells(X  + 14,  X + 12). Value  = Invrkp 

Cells(X  + 14,  X + 14). Value  = Invrkm 

Cells(X  + 14,  T).  Value  = -Tinf  * (Invrmp) 

If  X = 4 Then  Exit  For 

Invrmp  = h * delphi  * (delrl  + delr2)  * delz2a 

Invrmm  = (rm2  - delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2a  * k2a  / (rm2  - rml) 

Invrkp  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  12  + delz2b  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  12  + delz2b  / 2) 

Cells(X  + 15,  X + 14). Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 
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Cells(X  + 15,  X + 4). Value  = Invrmm 
Cells(X  + 15,  X + 13). Value  = Invrkp 
Cells(X  + 15,  X + 15). Value  = Invrkm 
Cells(X  + 15,  T). Value  = -Tinf  * (Invrmp) 

Next  X 

Invrmp  = h * delphi  * (delrl  + delr2)  * delz2a 
Invrmm  = (rm2  - delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delz2a  * k2a  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a2b  / (delz2a  / 2 + delz2a  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a3  / (delz2a  / 2 + delz3  / 2) 

Cells(19,  18).Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(19,  8). Value  = Invrmm 

Cells(19,  17).  Value  = Invrkp 

Cells(19,  19).  Value  = Invrkm 

Cells(19,  T).  Value  = -Tinf*  (Invrmp) 

Rem  Node  23  surface 

Invrmp  = h * delphi  * (delrl  + delr2)  * delz3 
Invrmm  = (rm2  - delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delz3  * k3  / (rm2  -rml) 
Invrkp  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz2a3  / (delz2a  12  + delz3  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz34  / (delz3  / 2 + delz4  / 2) 

Cells(20,  19).Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(20,  9). Value  = Invrmm 

Cells(20,  18).Value  = Invrkp 

Cells(20,  20). Value  = Invrkm 

Cells(20,  T).  Value  = -Tinf*  (Invrmp)  - 3.25 

Rem  Node  24  surface 

Invrmp  = (rm2  + delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delz4  * k4  / (rm3  - rm2) 
Invrmm  = (rm2  - delr2  / 2)  * delphi  * delz4  * k4  / (rm2  - rml) 
Invrkp  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * kz34  / (delz3  12  + delz4  / 2) 
Invrkm  = rm2  * delphi  * delr2  * k4  / (delz4  / 2) 

Cells(21,  20). Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 

Cells(21,  21). Value  = Invrmp 

Cells(21,  10).Value  = Invrmm 

Cells(21,  19).  Value  = Invrkp 

Cells(21,  T).Value  = -Tinf*  (Invrkm)  - 3.25 


Rem  Node  34 
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Invrmp  = (rm3  + delr3  / 4)  * delphi  * delz4  * k4  / (delr3  / 2) 
Invrmm  = (rm3  - delr3  / 2)  * delphi  * delz4  * k4  / (rm3  - rm2) 
Invrkp  = h * Pi  * ((delrl  + delr2  + delr3)  A 2 - (delrl  + delr2)  A 2) 
Invrkm  = rm3  * delphi  * delr3  * k4  / (delz4  / 2) 

Cells(22,  21).Value  = -(Invrmp  + Invrmm  + Invrkp  + Invrkm) 
Cells(22,  20). Value  = Invrmm 

Cells(22,  T). Value  = -Tinf  * (Invrmp  + Invrkp  + Invrkm)  - 10.8 
End  Sub 
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